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EIGHTEEN YEARS IN THE KHYSER. 1879-1898. With 


- rsonal Reminiscences of Service in India, and_ especially among the Tribes on our N.W. Frontier. Dedicated by permission to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
y Colonel Sir ROBERT WARBURTON, K.C.LE., C.S.1L, &c. With Map and Illustrations. 8vo. 16s. [¥ust published. 


THE MAKING OF A FRONTIER. Five Years Experiences and Adventures 


in Gilgit, Hunza Nagar, Chitral, and the Eastern Hindu-Kush. By Colonel ALGERNON DURAND, C.B., C.LE, British Agent at Gilgit, 1839-1894; Military 


Secretary to the Viceroy of India, 1894-1899. W ith Portrait, Map, and lustrations. 8vo. 16s. 

** A work which is full of life and movement, and gives us many au 1int glimpses of | who wants instruction in the art of making a reputation for himself and a new province 
the life of strange peoples. It is modestly written, as becomes the nar ration of the for the Empire. All that is needed is the opportunity, brains, and pluck —and a broken 
author's surprising success in achieving great results for the Empire, and is full of | telegraph behind him.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
humorous incident........ It ought to find a place in the library of every young officer 
AFRICAN INCIDENTS: Personal Experiences in Egypt and Unyoro. By Major 

B. THRUST th an Introduction by (General Sir ARCHIBALD HUNTER, K.C.B., D. S.0., A Memoir of the Author by his Brot her, E. H. 


THRUSTON, vot pe an Ac aa of Major Thruston’s Last Stay in 1397 in the Protectorate, his Death, and the "Mutiny of the Uganda Rifles. With Portrait, Maps, 
and Illustrations, 8vo. 145. ( Yust published. 


A MEMOIR OF HER ROYAL ‘THE RAILWA YS OF ENGLAND. 





By W. M. Ackwortu. A New and Cheaper Edition, with an Additional 
” ) 

OF TECK. I Many ay ng Flowing Diaries t age yt. _. =| Chapter describing more Recent Developments. W ith a Illustrations, 
Cooke, B.A., LEM With numerous Portraits and Illustrations. 2 vols. demy Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. all [Fust published. 
Bvo. 32s. [Just published. 


LAW WITHOUT LAWYERS : an 

HENRY HART MILMAN D D Epitome of the Laws of England for Practical Use. By Two BarrisTERs-at- 
gs a oo | Law. _ Large 8vo. Over 700 pp. Cloth extra, price 6s. [Fust published. 

late Dean of St. Paul’s. A Biographical Sketch. With Selection from his * The above work has been compiled with the greatest care. It affords 

Correspondence. By his Son, ARTHUR MILMAN. With Portraits. vo. 16s. etabadian on every point of dispute as to the Law that may arise, and by so 


[Fust published. doing will obviate in minor cases the necessity of litigation. 
A MEMOIR OF RICHARD DURN elk — ae 
FORD. D.D. | Bist ¢ Chicl With Selecti f his C = NEW VOLUME. Just published. 
¥ »D, late Bishop of Chichester. ith Selections from his Corre- 
spondence. By the Very Rev, the Dean or WINCHESTER. With Portraits and | A BOOK OF WHA LES. By the 
other Illustrations. 8vo. 16s. Editor of the Series, F. E. Bepparp, M.A., F.R.S. With 4o Illustrations by 


“* The book may be strongly recommended to all who study that combination of the Sidney Berridge. 8vo. 6s 
scholar, the clergyman, and the English gentleman, which was to be found in perfection 


England Lae vy Ty may be called a product almost peculiar to the Church of | TWO BOOKS ON SOUTH AFRICA. 


Pet ecnneces EIGHTH THOUSAND. SECOND EDITION. 


THE LIFE OF SIR ROBERT PEEL: THE STORY OF THE GREAT 


Based on his Correspondence and Private Documents. Edited by CHARLES BOER TREK, and the Origin of the South African Republics. By the late 
STUART Paanee, formerly Fellow of University College, Oxford, and M.P. for Hon. Henry Croete, LL.D., Her Majesty's High Commissioner for Natal. 
the City and County of Perth. With a Summary of Sir Robert Peel’s Life and pon alg his Grandson, W. Broprick-Croere, M.A. Cloth, 1s. 6d.; 
e Hon. Georce Peet. With Portraits, &c. 
Vol 1. fron his Birth, "Bey, ng de nel iL PM ~ he oe _ _— ‘* No matter how many books on South Africa the reader may have read, he should 
in 1850, 8vo. 32s. ; sii . get this one (it can be bought for a shilling) if he wishes to understand aright the cha- 
, 


racter of the Boers, and the lessons history teaches us in our dealings with that people.” 
St. fames's Gazette. 


FIFTH IMPRESSION (sixty THOovsAND) OF THE SECOND EDITION. 


THE BIBLE IN SPAIN. By Groxc: | THE TRANSVAAL TROUBLE : the 


Origin and Early History of our Dealings with the Boer Republic. By Joun 
MarTINEAU. Extracted from the Life of Sir Bartle Frere. A New and 
Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. sewed, 1s. 
, a . .» invaluable in revealing the’ inner causes of the 1880-81 war, whilst the 
“We ommuenti it heartily to all lovers of Borrow as the best one-volume edition of wealth of documents quoted makes it useful if regarded merely as a book of reference.” 


*e* The first volume of the above Memoirs was published in 1891, and has 
been for some months out of print. A New and Revised Edition is now ready. 


Borrow. A New Edition. Edited, with Notes and Glossary, by Uxick 
age sg With 2 Etchings, a Photogravure, and a Map. In 1 vol. large crown 
8vo. 6: 








the immortal ‘ Bible in Spain’ yet published." —Manchester Guardian. St. James's Budget, 
THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. Jaxvany, 1900. No. 381. Price 6s 
1. BRITISH INTERESTS IN CHINA, ‘. pit] WILD “GARDEN, 
* pel PERSONALITY OF R. a 
2. THE GENIUS OF ROME. E FOOD OF LOND RENCH CRIMINAL PROCE nes. 
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NEW WORK 


BY THE LATE 


G. W. STEEVENS, 


WAR CORRESPONDENT OF THE 


‘**DAILY MAIL.” 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Messrs. 
‘““FROM CAPE TOWN TO LADYSMITH : 


In One Volume, crown 8vo. With Maps. 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS will publish, about the end of FEBRUARY, 


an Unfinished Record of the South African 
War,” dy G. W. STEEVENS, Author of “ With Kitchener to Khartum,” 


“ In India,” 


22, 
ov. 


45 George Street, ‘Edinburgh ; and 37 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





““THE OUTLOOK ” 
EDUCATIONAL LIST. 





THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT | 


(Incorporated 1840).—Public School Life and Education, with special classes for | 


candidates for the Navy and Army. 

Recent Honours: 
Classical Exhibition, Worcester College, Oxford ; Open Classical Scholé rship, Jesus 
College, Oxford ; 6th in Sandhurst, goth in Sandhurst, 16th on the ‘ Britannia,” 
on the ‘ Britannia,” 18th on the “ Britannia.” 
ships April. 

Apply to the Rev. the HEADMASTER or SECRETARY, 32 Sackville Street, W. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, SUNNYDOWN, 
GUILDFORD. 

The House stands in 8 acres of ground at an elevation of nearly 500 feet and faces 
south. There are Fives Courts, a covered Gymnasium and a Workshop. BOYS are 
PREPARED for Scholarship and Entrance Examinations at the Public Schools. 


Inclusive Fees 80 or 100 guineas a year according to age. 
Principals—Miss BRAHAM and Mr. and Mrs. E. R. BRE 


Examination for Entrance Scholar- 





SCAKWELL, 





BLUN DELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON, DEVON (5 hours 

from London).—Headmaster: A. L. FRANCIS, M.A., late Fellow of Jesus 
College, Cambridge. 13 Assistant-Masters.—Modern buildings, including chapel, 
gymnasium, physical Ja‘ »oratory, &c., on site of 10 acres in country, mile from “Tiverton. 
5 boarding- ‘houses : and Junior House, under School Chaplain. Boys prepared for 
Universities, Army and Navy, and Home and Indian Civil Services. Scholarships and 
Exhibitions at Universities of annual value of £603; and other privileges. Board and 
Tuition, under 14, 24 guineas ; over 14, 26 guineas per term ; junior house, 20 guineas.— 
For prospectus, &c., apply E. F. C. CLARKE, Tiverton. 





OWLEY HOUSE SCHOOL, NEW BARNET, HERTS.— 
Preparation for Public Schools, Entrance, and Scholarship ; Navy, &c. Most 
healthy locality (death-rate 8°9). Nine miles from King’s Cross. Fees from £60 a year. 
Entire charge of boys from India or Colonies from £90 a year.—R. F. ASHWIN, M.A., 
Pemb. Coll., Camb. ; E. H. E. MORGAN, B.A., University Coll., Oxon, 





The charge for Scholastic Advertisements in THE OUTLOOK 7s as 
follows: Four lines, 38.3; per line after, 9d. A liberal 
discount ts allowed upon serial orders. 


EMIGRATION TO CANADA. 


FREE FARMS OFFERED IN CANADA. 





Free Grants of 160 acres of Land in Manitoba and the North-West. 
Crown Grants in the other Provinces. 


Improved Farms at reasonable prices. 


Light Taxes. Free Schools. 
Climate. 


No Rent. Good Markets. 


Sunny Skies, 


Splendid 


Canada exports large quantities of Farm and Dairy Produce and Fruit; and pro- 
ducts of the Fisheries, Mines, Forests ; and Manufactures. 


Classes wanted':-—Capitalists, persons with moderate incomes, Farmers, Farm 
Labourers, young men desiring to learn farming, and Domestic Servants. 


Pamphlets, Maps, reliable information and advice on all matters of interest to intend- 
ing settlers, and as to the trade and commerce of the Dominion, may be obtained gratis 
and post free on application to the High Commissioner for Canada, 17 Victoria Street, 
London, S.W., also from the Allan, Dominion, and Elder Dempster Steamship Co.'s, or 
their local Agents, and the Canadian Pacific Railway Company. 


Correspondence and personal interviews invited. 


Open Classical Scholarship, Worcester College, Oxford ; Open 


26th 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 





English, French, German, Italian, 
and Spanish Books. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS 


from ONE GUINEA per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for 
weekly exchange of books at the houses 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS 
p2r annum, 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 


from TWO GUINEAS per annum, 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends map 
UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION 
and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 











SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 
NOW OFFERED AT CREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 Pages) sent Gratis and 
Post Free to any Address. 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
THEOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION. Also NEW and SUR- 
PLUS COPIES of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


Books Shipped to all parts of the World at Lowest Rates. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., 
LONDON ; 
And at Barton Areade, Manchester. 





Price 1s. By post 1s, 1d. 


MORE ANAGRAMS. 
By SOME MINOR POETS. 


“2 uzzle- lovers will find some excellent work for their brains in this admirable 
collection.”"—T7he World. 
“ The ingenious authors of *‘ Anagrams’ and ‘ 
a good deal of attention.”— Morning Post. 
* Is equally well suited fora fireside party, a sick-room, or a solitary journey. A! 
who love to exercise their wits on word-puzzles will take delight in its a pages.” 
ublic Opinion 


More Anagrams’ have already gained 





LONDON : SPOTTISWOODE & CO., NEW STREET SQUARE, E.C. 
OOKS WANTED. 25s. EACH GIVEN. Kipling’s “De- 


partmental Ditties,” Lahore, 1886 ; ‘‘ Quartette,” Lahore, 1885; ‘‘ Soldiers Three, 

1888; “‘ Plain Tales,” 1888 ; ‘‘ Letters of Marque,” 1891; ‘‘ Echoes by Two Writers,” 
Lahore, 1834; “*The Smith Administration,” 1891; ‘*School Boy Lyrics,” Lahore, 
881; ‘* The Week's News,” Allahabad, 1888 ; ‘‘ Turnovers from the Civil and Military 


Gazette,” 1888-89 ; Stevenson's ‘‘ Edinburgh,” 1879; ‘‘ New Arabian Nights,” 2 vols., 
1882; “Inland Voyage,” 1878; Borrow's ‘‘Wild Wales,” 3 vols., 1862; ‘Scenes of 
Clerical Life,” 2 vols., 1858; Rawlinson's ‘Sixth Oriental Monarchy,” 1872. Rare 


Books Supplied. State wants.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT 
STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 





PLEASE NOTE.— THE OUTLOOK should be obtainable at all RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS and 
from NEWSAGENTS on SATURDAY MORNING throughout London and the Provinces at the same 
Readers unable to secure copies will greatly oblige 
by forwarding a postcard to THE MANAGER, THE OUTLOOK, to9 FLEET STREET, LONDON, 
E.C., naming the bookstall or shop and time of application. 


time as the London morniag papers are available. 
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WIIY THEY DO NOT INTERFERE! 


[South African Review (Cafe Town). 








DERBYSHIRE 


Highest Town in England. 
On the Mountain Limestone. 
1,000 feet above sea-level, 


Centre of the picturesque Peak District. Pure Air. Charming Scenery. 


HOT MINERAL-WATER BATHS FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, &c. 


NATURAL TEMPERATURE 82° FAHRENHEIT. 





Finest Public Gardens at any Health Resort in Europe, with Pavilion, Theatre, Concert Hall, Tennis, Bowls, &¢. 
Golf Links (18 holes). 


For ILLUSTRATED GUIDE, with Tariffs of the leading Hotels, Hydropathics, Boarding and Lodging Houses, send postage stamp to 
THE CLERK, COUNCIL OFFICES, TOWN HALL, BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE. 





HOTELS 


BATH.—LANSDOWN GROVE HOTEL.—Desirable | ABERYSTWITH.—The QUEEN’S HOTEL, faces the sea, 


residence, in beautifully wooded grounds, 400 feet above sea-level, facing south, and is lighted by electricity. The late Sir James Crarke, M.D., says: ‘A fort- 

and protected from north and east. Air dry and bracing. Assembly and Pump Rooms | night at Aberystwith is equal to a month at most watering places.” Soft Atlant’c 

within easy distance. Omnibus free to and from Hot Mineral Baths. Billiards, breezes. Pure Water from Plinlimmon, and excellent drainage, For tariffs, &c., apply 
to W. H. PALMER, Proprietor. 


Tennis Lawn, 


[MPERIAL HOTEL, EXMOUTH.—Unrivalled for Winter | SANDGATE.—ROYAL KENT HOTEL, a favourite resort 

Residence. In private gardens facing the sea. Beautiful views. Lovely climate. of Ruskin, An ideal summer and winter residence, delightfully situated in its own 

Excellent cuisine. Good stabling. Perfect sanitation, East Devon Fox Hounds, grounds, facing the sea. Redecorated and refurnished. New Coffee-room, Smoking- 

Fishing, Yachting, Tennis, Golf, &c. Under the management of the proprietor, room, and Conservatory have recently been added. Fifteen minutes from Folkestone. 
H. W. HAYWARD. Omnibus meets all trains Sandgate Station. J. E. TANARE, Proprietor. 








BOURNEMOUTH.—HIGHCLIFFE HOTEL. Unrivalled | SOUTHSEA.—ROYAL BEACH MANSIONS HOTEL.— 

position, West Cliff, full south. Splendid sea view. Table d'héte (separate tables), Largest in Southsea, splendidly situated on the beach; 300 yards nearer the sea 
Supplies from Alderney Dairy Farm. Telephone 27. than any other public hotel on the line of marine terraces. Entirely redecorated Pas- 
J. KILNER, Proprietor. senger lift. Special terms en fension for winter months. Entirely under new 
management.—M. ECCLES, Manageress. 


chapel ert ahr opr eee fa ba peyote TINTAGEL, Cornwall.—‘‘ The most Romantic Spot in 


most invigorating watering-places in the world.”"—The GRAND ATLANTIC is Bip * . ‘ 
the principal and leading Hotel, facing the sea. 130 sumptuously appointed rooms, England.” —KING_ ARTHUR'S CASTLE HOTEL Camelford Station, 
delightful public rooms, hydraulic lift, every modern comfort. Ten minutes to Golf L. & S.-W. R.).—_ Palatial Hotel. Overlooking the far-famed Ruins of King Arthur s 
Links and Railway Station. Tariff strictly moderate.—Apply MANAGER. Telegraphic Stronghold. Magnificent views of the Atlantic and rugged Cornish Coast. Bracing 
‘ climate. Electric light, golf, lift, hot and cold sea-water baths, and every luxury. 











address, ‘ Atlantic.” Telephone No, 11. 
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AFRICAN BANKING P/ICLANAM 
— | BLEND 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


Heap OFFICE? | 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


Business Houzs, 10-4. Saturdays, 10-1. 





Registered Capital - 
Subscribed Capital - 


£2,000,000 
£800,000 | 





Boarp oF Drrecrors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair: | 
man; James Dalison Alexander, Esq. (of Messrs. Alex- | 
ander, Fletcher & Co.); Augustus Durant, Esq. (of | 
Messrs. A. Durant & Co.); Major S. Wynne Finch | 
(Director of the Rhodesia Gold Fields, Limited); Sir | 
Francis Knollys, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the 
Great Eastern Railway Company; Thomas Rudd, Esq., | 
Director of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, | 
Limited ; William James Thomson, Esq., J.P., Chairman , 
of the National Discount Company, Limited. 


Banxkers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ; 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited ; Prescott, Dims- | 
dale, Cave, Tugwell & Co., Limited; Parr’s Banking 
Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Samuel 
Scott, Bart., & Co.’s Branch). | 


BRANCHES IN SoutH Arrica.—Cape Town, Bulawayo, | 
Durban, East London, Francis Town (Tati), Germiston, | 
Graaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, Johannesburg, Kimberley, 
King William’s Town, Malmesbury, Matjesfontein, | 
Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria, Queens- | 
town, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, Wynberg. 





JAMES BUCHANAN & CO. 
SCOTCH WHISKY DISTILLERS. 
Acency 1n America (NEw York). By Appointment to 


Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books issued, H.M. THE QU EEN 
and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 
AND H.R.H. 


South Africa conducted on the usual terms. P 
THE PRINCE or WALES. 


CASTLE LINE, UNION LINE. 


Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascer- 
tained on application. 





G. W. THOMSON, Chief Manager. 








CAPE AND NATAL MAILS, | FIELDS of South Africa, Natal, and 


| ° . . . ° 
EEKLY SERVICE for the GOLDFIELDS of| East Africa, via Lisbon, Madeira, Teneriffe, and 
SOUTH AFRICA.—The CASTLE COMPANY’S | St. Helena. Twin Screw Fleet. 
STEAMERS leave LONDON (East India Dock Basin, 


Blackwall) every Friday, and Sail from Southampton every | DEPARTURES FROM SOUTHAMPTON 


SATURDAY. 
South- | EVERY SATURDAY. 
Steamers. London.  ampton. | 

DUNVEGAN CASTLE GUELPH via Teneriffe and St. Helena .. Feb. 17 

ee, Se geaeiageg Feb. 16 = Feb.17! MEXICAN via Madeira....sssessssseeeee Feb. 24 
AV DAL ASTLE | ‘ . 

(vin Canaries) 0... .ccccccccsce Feb, 23 Feb. 24 | MOOR vie Madeira gimbtaeegte! steal Bian so 
TANTALLON CASTLE | GAIKA via Teneriffe and St. Helena .. Mar. 17 

(via Madeira) .........0.00 eo Mar. 2 Mar. 3 BRITON via Madeira ....ccsscccccccee ° Mar, 24 
a .... nce Sie e Me m Return Tickets issued to all ports, 


*DOUNE CASTLE 
(via Madeira and Canaries).... Mar.14 = Mar. 15 


| 
* Monthly Steamer for Mauritius and Beira. 
Return Tickets for all Ports. 
Free Tickets by ‘‘ Castle” Express from Waterloo to 
Southampton. 
Apply to Donald Currie & Co., 3 Fenechureh 
Street, E.C. 


West End Agency, Tuos. Coox & Son, 13 Cockspur Street. | 


| Free Railway Tickets by Union Expresses, London 
to Southampton, 


Cheap Railway Tickets for Passengers’ Friends, 


Apply to Union Steam Ship Co., 14 Cockspur 
Street, S.W., and South African House, 
94 to 98 Bishopsgate Street, E.C. 


RHODESIA RAILWAYS, LTD. 


Extension of Cape Government System. 
The Shortest, Quickest, and Cheapest Route 
between 








HOULDER BROTHERS & C0., Limited. 


FOR AUSTRALIA, RIVER PLATE, SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA. | 
HOULDER LINE OF STEAMERS, 
Tons. Tors.| EUROPE AND RHODESIA 
Hornsy GRANGE .. 3,750 | E-stree GRANGE .. 6,000 | 
OvinGDEAN GRANGE 3,500 | Royston GRANGE .. 6,400| Via Capetown, Kimberley, Vryburg, Mafeking, 
Urmston GRANGE .. 5,400 | BEACON GRANGE .. 6,400 | Palapye, Francistown, and Bulawayo. 
LanGcTon GRANGE .. 9,200 | RIPPINGHAM @RANGE 9,200 | 
DENTON Geancs ++ 9,200 | SouTHERN Cross .. 7,300| Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown 
These splendid full-powered Steamships, employed in | daily at 9 p.m. for Bulawayo, and Bulawayo at 7 P.M. for 
the above trades, have excellent accommodation for passen- Capetown. Fares: Capetown to Bulawayo, 1st Class. 
ers. All the latest improvements, including smoking room, d. : and Cl . ; 
ths (h. & c.), piano, refrigerated provision chamber, elec- | 418 8s. 11 oa i weve 4x2 ss. urd. ; 3rd Class, £5 138. sd. 
tric light, &c. Dining saloons and state rooms amidships. Average Time: London to Capetown by Royal Mail 
For P. e, Freight, or Ins ce, apply at th Steamer (5,951 miles), 17 days. Capetown to Bulawayo by 
of the Company, . » APPLY © Offices | Railway (1,360 miles), 34 days. The Coach and Transport 
146 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. Services are being rapidly extended and improved between 
14 Water Street, Li L | Stations on the Company’s line and neighbouring towns and 
30 Gordon Street, Scien. | districtsin Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Mashonaland. 
337 Cuyo, Buenos Ayres. . . — 
446 Calle San Martin, Rosarlo. Further particulars may be obtaimed on application at 
Gran Dock, Ensenada, La Plata, the Company's Offices : 15 St. Swithin’s Lane, London, 
63 Pitt Street, Sydney, N.S.W, E.C, J, F. JONES, Secretary. 


OYAL MAIL STEAMERS to the GOLD- 


UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


(LIMITED). 


ESTABLISHED 1837. INCORPORATED 1880, 





Paid-up Capital .......+..ss+200 $1,500,000 
Reserve Fund ..........++ eevee 750,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Colo 
nies of Australia and New Zealand. 
in aman REMITTANCES are made to the 
olonies. 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent for 
collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 
W. E. CARBERY, Manager. 
71 Cornhill, London, E.C. 


THE BANK OF AFRICA, 


Limited. 


Established 1879. 

Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1852 to 1877. 
Subscribed Capital—{2,250,000, in 120,000 Shares of £18 
15s. each. Paid and called, £750,000. Reserve Fund, 
£463,c00. Head Office: 113 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 

Brancues.—Cape Colony: Aliwal North, Cape Town, 
Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, Kimberley, King 
Wiiliam’s Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port Elizabeth, 
Queenstown. Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. Rhodesia, 
Bulawayo, Salisbury, Umtali. Transvaal: Barberton, 
Johannesburg, Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange Free State: 
3ethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, Harrismith, Jagers- 
fontein, Kroonstad, Ladybrand, Winburg. East Africa: 
Beira, Lourenco Marques. 

Boarp or Direcrors.—W. Fleming Blaine, Esq , 
Chairman; A. Barsdorf, Esq.; A. Chamberlain, Esq., 
M.P.; Owen R. Dunell, Esq.; A. A. Fraser, Esq. ; 
Rochfort Maguire, Esq. ; John Young, Esq. 

General Manager (Resident at Cape Town), James 
Simpson. Secretary, R. G. Davis. 

Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills purchased 
and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 
with South Africa. 

Deposits received for one year to five years at terms 
ascertainable on application. 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


Established in 1817, 

Capital Paid-up, £2,465,753. Reserve Fund, 
41,232,876. Undivided Profits, £238,552, 
Head Office and Board of Directors :— 

MONTREAL, 


Genera) Manager— 
E. S. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal, 


LONDON OFFICE— 
22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C. 


COMMITTEE: 


| Right Hon, LORD STRATHCONA AND 
MOUNT ROVAL, G.C.M.G, 
THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 
Undertake monetary business with all parts of 
Canada, Newfoundland, and the United States, 
and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable 
Transfers. 
Financial Agents of the Government of the 
Dominion of Canada. 


ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. 


OCEAN SERVICES 
F p A AND ROUND THE 
of che WORLD TRIPS. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, and 
HAWAII. 


FROM VANCOUVER EVERY MONTH. 











| 
| 








YOKOHAMA (Inland Sea), SHANG- 
HAI, HONG KONG. 


FROM VANCOUVER EVERY THREE WEEKS. 
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‘* Tr you make that canal, there must be dual control,” 
quoth J. B. 

** Waal,” quoth Uncle Sam, ‘‘I guess we won’t make 
it, then.” 

** Look here,” quoth J. B., ‘fon second thoughts, we’ll 
say nothing about dual control.” 

“‘Shake, J. B.! you know how to do things hand- 
some!” quoth Uncle Sam. 


And both parties began to think vigorously of Alaska. 


WE in England—statesmen and journalists alike— 
have always made the great mistake of taking the Irish- 
man too seriously. It would be quite in keeping with the 
past were there now to arise a cry for Mr. T. M. Healy’s 
impeachment because on Wednesday he outdid himself 
in cursing England and all her ways and extolling 
England’s enemies in arms. But we are growing wiser, 
for Mr. Healy was not even reprimanded. It is not to be 
seriously supposed that he, Mr. Redmond, Mr. Dillon, 
and others who strive to emulate their rhetorical efful- 
gencies, really mean all they say, though it is a little sur- 
prising to find a Canadian like Mr. Edward Blake among 
the Irish minority of 66. But it must be remembered that 
the united Irish Party are in a most difficult position. 
They have to live up to the memories of Parnell’s time— 
and there is no Parnell. They have to impress English 
statesmen—and there is no longer a Gladstone. Most 
difficult of all, they are committed to the attempt to live 
in amity among themselves—and there is no amity. 
What undoubtedly does exist is an increased and increasing 
social content in Ireland, based on growing prosperity. 
By and by, when the sense of self-government in local 
affairs has taken root, there will be ample room for the 
Healys and Redmonds on Councils, Boards, and what not. 
Their eloquence then will be quite as florid, and more 
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effective for its purpose. Men not quite big enough for 
statesmanship must have some outlet for their perfervid 
ideas, and in good time it is to’be hoped that Ireland will 
provide ample local posts for such men as now over- 
represent her in Parliament, while the true representatives 
of what she is growing to are only now being born or 
nursed. . 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S businesslike faculty of seizing on 
essentials was never more admirably exerted than in his 
speech in the House of Commons on Monday. Resist- 
ing many galling provocations to bandy recriminations 
about Majuba, the Raid, and the South Africa Committee, 
he went straight to the central principles of the present 
struggle, and set it on the high ground which in the eyes 
of the nation it occupies. These secondary questions he 
undertook not to shirk when more fitting opportunity 
brings them to the front ; but he made clear that they were 
but secondary questions. His central points were :— 


This war is a just war, a righteous war, and a necessary 
war. 

There is no sacrifice which they (the nation) are not 
willing to make; there is no sacrifice which we will not ask of 
them, if we think it necessary, to succeed. 

In so far as in us lies, there shall be no second Majuba. 
. . » Never again shall the Boers be able to endanger the 
paramountcy of Great Britain. Never again shall they be 
able to treat an Englishman as if he belonged to an inferior 
race. 


THESE are historic words, and will go far. Mr. 
Chamberlain took care not to weaken them by even try- 
ing to keep his declarations in line with those of his col- 
leagues. Speaking himself froma place that has made 
more momentous history than any other in the universe, he 
addressed the nation, Mr. Kruger, and the world without 
one dubious phrase or idle threat. In this faculty of using 
what looks like everyday sense on momentous issues 
Mr. Chamberlain stands at present supreme in Parliament. 
Only one other man in the public eye is his rival—the 
German Emperor. And there is no one who must appre- 
ciate more than William III. the kindling words with 
which the Colonial Secretary urged the new British Empire 
forth on its first great struggle. On Tuesday the House 
ratified Mr. Chamberlain’s position by defeating Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice’s amendment condemnatory of the 
Government, by 352 votes to 139; and onthe same day 
the electors of York—a constituency with long Liberal 
traditions—sent a Government supporter to Parliament by 
the swinging majority of 1,430 votes; whereas even the 
popular Lord Charles Beresford polled a majority of only 
eleven in 1898, In these figures the Ministry will, we 
trust, read not so much a condonation of past errors as 
a national mandate to great ends such as has been given 
to few Administrations in history. 


Tue First Lord of the Admiralty is now preparing his 
Estimates for Parliament upon the estimates of the dock- 
yard officials. But these details form only an infinitesimal 
proportion of the scheme that Mr. Goschen is maturing. 
France, Germany, Russia, the United States, and Japan 
have all put forth their schemes, and the superiority of 
Great Britain over any two other Powers is now so fine 
that one year’s rest will wipe out the balance in our favour. 
It is not unreasonable, in the light of the Queen’s Speech, 
to predict that we shall be called upon to expend some 
twenty, or thirty, or even fifty millions on new ships. But 
childlike confidence of that very wise person, ‘‘the man in 
the street,” in ‘‘ mighty cruisers,” ‘‘ colossal battleships,” 
and ‘enormous votes” is not enough. In order to main- 
tain our supremacy three things are essential. Ton for 
ton, we must build faster than our rivals. Every ton we 
build should have either a higher speed or more power of 
offence than the rival’s corresponding ton, and when a 
ship is built there must be a trained crew ready to take 
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her to sea. But the fundamental principle underlying all 
naval expansion is superiority of fighting power, unit 
against unit. It would be unjust to say that this principle 
isnotrecognised ; but it is dominated by the hackneyed locu- 
tion, ‘‘ Every ship is a compromise.” Ton for ton, there is 
not a modern warship abroad that does not carry more arma- 
ment than an English ship, and in armoured ships the 
same comparison holds good with regard to the weight and 
distribution of the belt. Our designers comfort themselves 
with the belief that over-armed ships could not fight their 
guns in a sea-way, or that their coal endurance will only 
enable them to act in coast defence. The experience of 
the last five years has so entirely dissipated this theory 
that in our own country the Monmouth, Bedford, Essex, 
and Kent, which are of only 9,800 tons displacement, will 
be, when built, as powerfully armed as the Zerrible of 
14,200 tons, and will be armoured, whereas the Powerful 
and Terrible carry no armour. They will also be able to 
go through the Suez Canal without lightening, which the 
Powerful and Terrible cannot do. This is a great and 
encouraging evolution; but is it enough? It is no con- 
solation to be told that because another Power is going 
to spend thirty millions we must spend fifty. Any plunger 
can play that game. If we are to spend millions on a 
new programme, let the Admiralty design a first-class 
battleship and a first- and second-class cruiser, all 
armoured, upon given displacements. Let Elswick do 
the same. Then try the ships at sea under the most 
exacting conditions, such as target practice in foul weather, 
long-distance steaming in the winter at high speed, rapidity 
of construction being a szne gua non. We should thus 
settle for ever the question how far ships supposed to be 
Over-armed are impotent in a sea-way at the hour of 
battle. The vessels could be built and commissioned in 
less than two years, and we could then arrange future 
plans before some of our rivals have emerged from their 
battle of designs. Professional etiquette stands in the 
way; but professional etiquette will not win a sea-fight. 
Nelson’s repeated saying—‘‘ Only numbers will tell”—is 
only partially true when applied to ships; but it is abso- 
lutely true when applied to guns. 


A CORRESPONDENT whose name is highly honoured in 
London social and political circles sends us this interesting 
note: ‘The overwhelming interest in military and 
political affairs at the present moment may be made to 
account for the indifference which seems to prevail with 
regard to the controversy between Cardinal Vaughan and 
Dr. St. George Mivart. Yet it might, I think, be shown 
that there is another cause for this slackness of interest 
in the mind of the public. In the battle fought years ago 
by Kingsley against Newman, the keenness of the public 
to follow each move never flagged. The adversaries were 
both highly gifted with imagination. Newman boldly 
asserted that the charge of absurdity against certain re- 
ligious statements in no wise affected their truth, and 
classed the legends of St. Januarius and Joshua in one 
and the same category, both being, he averred, incredible 
to the unconverted. With pitiless logic he forced his 
adversary into Pascal's dilemma of éout ou rien. Kingsley 
refused the alternative, but capitulated and showed such 
skill in hitting his enemy with historical evidence of the 
political ineptitude of his creed, that when he exclaimed at 
the close of the fight, ‘You prove me to be wrong, but 
I know I am right,’ he almost scored a triumph. Both 
showed a wealth of imagination which riveted the atten- 
tion of the general as well as of the theological public. 
Is that same quality of imagination not wanting in this 
later dispute? Of course the conditions are not precisely 
the same, and the Cardinal might well call one of his 
flock to stricter account than could have done his pre- 
decessor in dealing with an acknowledged heretic. But 
sufely in these days, when Catholics, especially in America, 
ate outdoing the most liberal Protestants in breadth of 
interpretations, it seems to show lack of imagination to 
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dwell for a single instant on a lax view of the legend of 
the Fall and of the Tower of Babel. The apology for 
such condemnation, of course, lies in the necessity for the 
defence of the outworks, if the heart of the citadel is to 
be beyond danger. But what necessity was there for Dr. 
Mivart to insist upon what to him were puerilities, and to 
expatiate on the literal impossibilities of these tales? A 
great necessity there might be if, like Huxley, he meant 
to fight the duel of Science v. Theology in deadly earnest ; 
but he gives away, by his want of imagination, the key 
of the situation he and his brethren are working for when 
they claim for scientific Catholicism a possible existence. 
A very good man, and not wanting in imagination, Robert 
Louis Stevenson, said: ‘There is more sense in that 
Greek myth of Pan than in any other that I recollect, 
except the luminous Hebrew one of the Fall—one of the 
biggest things done. If people would remember that all 
religions are no more than representations of life, they 
would find them, as they are, the best representations, 
licking Shakespeare.’ ” 


Tue London County Council has justified its existence, 
and earned the gratitude of humanity for all time. It has 
enacted a bye-law saying that no person henceforth shall, 
for the purpose of hawking, selling, or advertising any 
newspaper, call or shout in any street so as to cause 
annoyance to the inhabitants of the neighbourhood, under 
penalty of the familiar forty-shilling fine. This is indeed 
a move in the right direction. But we can imagine plenty 
of difficulties arising. We can imagine a judge wagging 
his head over the meaning of the word ‘‘street.” Is the 
newsboy safe on the edge of a common ? or in Bell Yard ? 
or within the precincts of Ludgate Hill Station? Who, 
again, is to enforce the bye-law? Some difficulties, too, 
may arise as to what is and what is not an ‘‘ annoyance.” 
We should like to see shrieking whistles for cabs abolished 
for ever; and, while on the subject, we should like to 
witness the purveyor of muffins interdicted for ever from 
his tintinabulations. All news-criers, cab-whistlers, and 
muffin-men, as the common enemies of mankind, should 
be shipped off to the war, and placed where Mr. Kruger 
places the Orange Free Staters. 


A PERFECT glutton for work was the late Sir William 
Wilson Hunter. A magnum opus like ‘‘The Imperial 
Gazetteer of India” in fifteen volumes speaks for itself, as 
also do such laborious achievements as his ‘‘ Dictionary 
of the Non-Aryan Languages of India and High Asia,” 
which is nothing less than a glossary of 139 tongues. 
But withal this pundit wrote a style of accomplished ease 
with a passing wave of satire running through it. ‘* The 
Indian Empire ” (published in 1882) should be in the hands 
of every Empire-bricklayer. His attitude towards the 
mixed religionists over whom we hold the sceptre was 
sagacious. In the book with the somewhat startling title 
‘* Our Indian Musalmans; are they Bound in Conscience 
to Rebel against the Queen?” he puts the case of the 
poor crowded-out Mahommedans of the ’seventies very 
strongly. A very good example of the strain of satire to 
which we referred is contained in the closing paragraph, in 
which he, by implication, applauds the wisdom shown by 
the Government in commuting the sentence on an infamous 
Wahabi meat supplier to the British troops. ‘‘|He] is,” 
wrote Hunter in 1871, ‘‘ giving evidence at Patna against 
the brethren of his former faith. Had his original sentence 
been carried out, thousands of devotees would every year 
be making a pilgrimage to his tomb. A death in the 
cause of religion has in all ages sufficed to illuminate a 
life of infamy. . . . [The Government] should never forget 
how George of Cappadocia, after a life of obloquy as a 
parasite, as a defaulting bacon-contractor to the Roman 
troops, and as a dissolute archbishop, obtained an apo- 
theosis by an unwilling death, and became Saint George 
of ‘Merrie England.’” In connection with Hunter’s width 
of judgment it will be recalled that on March 9, 1883, he 
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delivered a long speech in the Viceregal Legislative 
Council, Calcutta, in support of the Bill for giving a 
limited criminal jurisdiction over Europeans to Native 
magistrates and judges. 


Tue Scotch Education Department, which has taken 
the lead of England in matters of inspection and the 
reform of examinations, has now taken another step 
onwards. Lord Balfour of Burleigh has issued a circular, 
recommending physical exercise as a matter of public 
importance. He suggests, amongst other things, that 
some form of military drill should be adopted, and that 
cadet corps should be formed for those who have left 
school. In seaboard parishes he recommends that sea- 
manship be not forgotten. Great as is the direct benefit 
of gymnastics, military drill, and the like, their indirect 
benefit is no less. Drill in particular is one of the most 
remarkable means ever devised of making boys think that 
work is play. A little wholesome discipline such as Lord 
Balfour suggests might have made impossible such a 
scene as that at Bow Street Police Court last week. 
Emily Reynolds then appeared to answer a charge of 
assault upon a schoolmaster. Mr. Cox, who has the 
honour of instructing Mrs. Reynolds’ son, found it neces- 
sary tocane him. The indignant parent went straight to 
the school, and struck Mr. Cox on the face. Mr. De 
Rutzen bound her over to good behaviour, directing her 
to find two sureties in £5 each, or in default fourteen 
days’ hard labour. The sentence is none too severe for 
this preposterous spirit of rebellion against just discipline. 
We wish it were possible to inflict corporal punishment 
on the offender; for this is the only argument likely to 
appeal to such. Lack of discipline during youth is one 
prime cause of Hooliganism and other modern horrors. 


Tue following is an extract from the minutes of the 
Arbroath School Board Educational Committee :— 


That the Committee had agreed to retire Mr. Ross, the 
Rector [of the High School], on an allowance of £150 per 
annum, this amount to be made up from sums deducted from 
the salaries of the other headmasters as follows: Messrs. 
Costorphine and Moodie £50 each, Messrs. Gyse and Dennler 
£25 each. 


This is a cheap way of raising pensions, but we should 
like to have it brought into Court, that we might see what 
the law thinks of it. 


THERE is (says Y. B.) a good deal of British theatre 
this week; but, on the excellent principle of giving 
precedence to strangers, the Germans hold our theatrical 
column. With Mr. Alexander’s production in a re- 
incarnate St. James’s we shall deal next week. Mean- 
while the Adelphi has a new melodrama, and not a fine 
one, while at the Gaiety and the Comedy Mr. George 
Edwards and Mr. Ben Greet have severally obliged the 
town, the first with ‘‘ The Messenger Boy,” the second 
with the historical drama by Miss Edna Lyall and a 
charming revival of ‘‘The School for Scandal.” At the 
Gaiety Mr. Edwards has really beaten himself and all his 
forerunners from the field. There is the usual atmosphere 
of sound and light and colour and high spirits, and the 
favourites, beautiful or comical, have exactly the parts 
that England expects that they should, and the chorus are 
more sumptuous young persons than ever. But the story 
is coherent and amusing, the ‘‘ lyrics” are neat, and the 
music, by Mr. Monckton, Mr. Caryll, and others, really 
captivating, and will be popular these twenty years. 
They who never liked the Gaiety before now insist on its 
high intelligence, and generally it is held that it is high 
time Mr. Edwards were knighted. Mr. Ben Greet’s pro- 
duction is notable, less by reason of Miss Lyall’s work 
than for his own and his company’s admirable acting. 
How rarely do we hear, on the English stage, such perfect 
elocution! Miss Burnett has been named, but one must 
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not omit to mention Miss Alice Arden. We think we 
heard and saw this lady about two years ago at the 
Elizabethan Society in ‘‘ Arden of Feversham,” and re- 
member how exquisitely she spoke her lines. If Mr. 
Greet’s short season at the Comedy does not prove 
popular, London may well blush for her lack of taste. 


ENTER THE BOND 


Lorp Roperts and his great Chief-of-Staff have left 
Cape Town for the front : so much the Censor permits us 
to know. But when they left Cape Town, and where they 
have gone to, hé leaves us toguess. It is the way of Censors ; 
their aim in life is to set a palpitating public conundrums, 
and never before have they set so many as in this South 
African campaign. But the bare announcement that 
Lord Roberts had gone to the front is very much 
less bewildering than the Censor’s preceding attempt 
on the public nerves when he passed the news that 
General Buller was to be in Ladysmith in a week, 
and then rang down the curtain for eight days and 
nights. If Lord Roberts has left Cape Town, it is not 
hard to divine his goal and purpose. The British front 
—a wide arc, with Ladysmith on its eastern horn and 
Kimberley on its western—curves southward from 
Kimberley, through De Aar, Naauwpoort, and Rosmead 
Junctions, to Sterkstroom. Then comes a great gap 
between Sterkstroom and Ladysmith, filled up by Basuto- 
land, so that General Buller at Ladysmith, like Colonel 
Baden-Powell at Mafeking, is out of touch with our 
forces west of Sterkstroom. Nor, at the time of writing, 
are these forces quite in touch withone another. Between 
General Gatacre at Sterkstroom and General Kelly-Kenny, 
who is moving towards him along the railway from 
Rosmead Junction, the Boers are in position near Storm- 
berg Junction, and it is our task to drive them out. This 
accomplished, Generals French and Gatacre will be in 
direct railway communication, and the main hindrance 
will have disappeared to the advance of their columns, 
strongly reinforced from the Sixth and Seventh Divisions 
and by Brabant’s Colonial Division, to a junction at Spring- 
fontein, a railway centre thirty-three miles within the 
Orange Free State and distant some ninety miles from 
Bloemfontein. The time to be occupied and the amount 
of resistance to be encountered in this movement must 
depend very largely on General French’s ability to com- 
pel the surrender of the large Boer commando he has 
locked up in Colesberg. But be the measure of General 
French’s success at Colesberg what it may, Lord 
Roberts, once in possession of the link lines between the 
three railway systems of the Cape Colony—and they may 
easily be in his possession by the time this article is in 
print—will have all the threads in his hands to enable 
him to co-ordinate the operations of Lord Methuen and 
Generals French and Gatacre for the early invasion of the 
Orange Free State. 

The invasion of the Free State will be the signal for 
the entry of the Afrikander Bond into the arena; or, to 
exclude all facts which, as matter of private information, 
are not on the record, let us rather say, the invasion of 
the Free State will synchronise with the entry of the 
Afrikander Bond into the arena. Not, however, rifle in 
hand, but with a ‘‘ Thus far and no further” addressed 
with a menacing “ rattling of the sabre” to the Imperial 
Government. In this instance the rattling of the sabre 
would doubtless take the form, not, as in 1881, of a threat 
of armed rally to the side of the Republican forces, but 
rather an intimation that the Bond will be unable to re- 
strain the movement for that declaration of independence 
on the part of the Cape Colony which Mr. Schreiner’s 
declaration of neutrality had already initiated. The 
Bond meet in annual Congress next week, and a 
resolution has been approved by Mr. Hofmeyr, chal- 
lenging the action of the Cape Government in calling 
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out the local Volunteers, in placing the State rail- 
ways at the disposal of the Imperial authorities, and 
in consenting to the placing of certain districts of the 
Colony under martial law. In 1881, as we know from 
Lord Kimberley, menaces of this type sufficed to compel 
England to a hastily patched-up peace, which bred in the 
Boer a well-warranted contempt for the Briton. True, we 
tried to persuade, and we did persuade, ourselves that our 
surrender was due to our magnanimity ; but the Boer was 
of quite another mind about it, and, as we learn from his 
speech on the Address, so was Mr. Leonard Courtney. 
Now Mr. Hofmeyr, the brain and hand of the Afrikander 
Bond, is hardly to be blamed for believing that what he 
accomplished for Afrikanderdom in 1881 he can accom- 
plish again in 1900. All the help and influence he then 
had he has now to his hand in a heightened degree. 
His main purpose is the restoration of the two Re- 
publics and the complete and final elimination of the 
‘“‘Imperial factor” from their internal concerns. The 
blood that has been spilt, and the concession that 
may have to be made by the Republics to ‘‘save the 
face” of the Imperial Government, will count as noth- 
ing, if only the Republics, emancipate at last from 
England, are restored ; for without them the dream of a 
South Africa, Republican and Dutch, must ever remain a 
dream. Now in the endeavour to extort such a settlement 
from the Imperial Government Mr. Hofmeyr may be assisted 
not only by the Afrikander Bond and its alter ego, the 
present Cape Ministry, but also by the influential section of 
the Free State burghers led by Mr. Fraser, the member 
for Bloemfontein ; the ‘‘ pro Boer” party in this country in 
all its many guises and ramifications ; and the section of 
the Opposition who follow Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
together with not a few Ministerialists. And as if these 
forces were not enough to compe! the Imperial Government 
to swallow its valiant words, Dr. Leyds is employing all 
the influences of Press and Platform to create a powerful 
pro-Boer party in the United States, while Mr. Hofmeyr 
is himself at work to persuade Canada to protest against 
the extinction of the Republics. 

What is to be the issue? Shall Lord Roberts, once 
across the Orange River, press on to Bloemfontein and 
thence to Pretoria? or is Mr. Hofmeyr to stay him on the 
frontiers of the Free State, as in 1881 he stayed him on 
the frontiers of the Transvaal? If Mr. Chamberlain’s 
‘resolve is to be fulfilled that ‘‘ never again shall the Boers 
be able to erect in the heart of South Africa a citadel 
from whence proceed disaffection and race animosities ; 
never again shall they be able to endanger the para- 
mountcy of Great Britain”—and this we believe is 
England’s resolve, England’s and her Colonies’—Mr. 
Hofmeyr must be given a deaf ear, and Lord Roberts 
must, this time, press on to Pretoria. 


MR. HOFMEYR AS I KNOW HIM 
By DIPLOMAT 


AT 4.30 of a late November afternoon the chief street of 
Cape Town becomes an oven. All the torrid heat of 
Southern Africa seems to beat upon the stage-front of 
Table Mountain. The precipices beneath which the 
white town nestles showed all cool and grey-and-silver in 
the early morning, but now are turned to a single hue of 
molten green. And, walking in Adderley Street far 
below, you are tempted to lift up your hand against your 
father Parmenides, and to damn the Table from which all 
the heat in Southern Africa is refracted on the stone pave- 
ments. That immortal image of the shadow of a great 
rock in a weary land is seen to have an ironic meaning. 
The heat is not of the honest, moist, Turkish-bath order 
which you meet in crossing the Line, but is merely 
stifling. In the sensible vernacular, ‘‘ it takes it all out of 
you,” both body and soul, irritating and enervating to 
that uncertain fellow, the nervous system. You could at 
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times—I speak of the worst December days—you could 
lie down like a tired child, and cry for very weariness and 
unavailing fury. Instead of which you pull yourself 
together, recall with a start the tonic properties of tea, 
and pass from the street upon the stoep of a certain 
hospitable club. In the smoking-room you sink upon a 
sofa, take wearily upon your lap the six copies of the 
Times which have come by the last mail, and gloomily 
review existence. Your eye falls on the report of the 
debate, on the reviewof Mr. Tree’s last new play—— So 
the old, old round is still pursued in London, is it? and 
there’s the same old crowd by Fenchurch Street Station. 
Decidedly this is the most disgusting era you have ever 
lived in, and oh! what would you not give to be sure 
the world and allits incarnations would come to a punctual 
end at half-past six that evening! ... 

**And so you drink tea, too, do you?” says a voice 
behind you. ‘‘ Very good thing fora young man.” You 
turn your head round and receive an instant impression of 
flashing spectacles beneath a big bald brain-box, of rusty 
black clothes and elastic-sided boots ; and with the en- 
counter your depression vanishes to give way to other 
sensations, for your interlocutor is the Hon. Jan Hofmeyr, 
the leader of the Afrikander Bond, the former colleague 
and ally of Mr. Cecil Rhodes, the uncrowned subterranean 
king of Dutch South Africa. 

He draws you towards him, aud you both move your 
chairs towards the neutral ground of a stout oaken table, 
whereon he plants his elbows. He smiles on you benevo- 
lently, and how paternally! He pours out your tea and 
commends your wisdom as you refrain from sugar. Mr. 
Froude was right; it zs ‘*a cool, determined gentleman,” 
this leader of the Colonial Dutch, ‘‘ with faultless temper 
and manners, who knows what he means himself to do if 
no one else knows.” As he talks in that perfect English 
of his, where neither pronunciation nor accent betrays the 
foreigner, but only the ‘‘clip” peculiar to Cape Colony 
survives to differentiate his speech from the Governor’s 
own, you are struck by his likeness to another manager 
of men, the august master of Busch-kin. It is a milder 
Bismarck, no doubt, with no trace of militarism ; a 
Bismarck of the study; an untidy, elastic-side-booted 
Bismarck, who despises the tailor more than any other 
servant of our civilisation. But if the great Prussian had 
had a brother, and that brother had gone into Cape 
politics, you would pick out Mr. Hofmeyr as the man 
from a million others. Look at the forehead, which nods 
perpetually as he talks; look at the piercing steel-blue 
eyes. Instinct, or that magnetic warning which certain 
personalities convey, unites with physiognomy to tell you 
that here is Somebody, a man to be reckoned with. 

Himself and his influence are the more significant in 
that Mr. Hofmeyr has always understood the art of con- 
veying exactly the impression he desires at any given 
moment to convey. That is the keynote of the man's 
character and methods. Mr. John X. Merriman, that 
long, lithe figure in grey tweeds lounging over there down 
Adderley Street, has been landed at length in Mr. 
Hofmeyr’s party by those exigencies most incident to the 
career of professional politicians ; but in older days, when 
Mr. Merriman was free to criticise, he called Mr. Hofmeyr 
‘‘the Mole.” Never was there better criticism in 
shorter compass. You /ee/ Mr. Hofmeyr’s work before 
you have studied Cape politics for ten days; you 
never see him at work. To-day he talks to you delight- 
fully of Mr. Froude, and disarms your suspicions by 
an appearance of great frankness. When he was in 
London not long before Mr. Froude’s lamented death, 
Mr. Hofmeyr met the historian at an official dinner. They 
were in Court dress. ‘* What, you, Mr. Hofmeyr, in the 
livery of Satan!” exclaimed Mr. Froude. One knows 
quite a number of good people to whom this simple 
anecdote seems to cut the ground from beneath the feet 
of those who dare to entertain a doubt upon Mr. Hofmeyr’s 
unswerving loyalty. For other listeners he has other 
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anecdotes and observations, and no man can cut his cloth 
more adroitly to the requirements of the occasion. And his 
public record is as carefully adjusted as his talk. When 
in 1880, at the birth of the Afrikander Bond, he announced 
his end to be the ‘‘ formation of an Adtiander nationality ” 
.... asapreparation for the ultimate object, a United 
South Africa, it was hard for Boer or Briton to deny him. 
Both parties had perforce to hail him as their prophet, 
the British, or many of them, as sincerely as the Dutch, 
with this difference only, that the Dutch exchanged winks. 
His method was described by one who knew him many 
years, by a quotation from Lord Clarendon. ‘‘ He made 
so great a show of civility and modesty and humility, and 
always of mistrusting his own judgment and of esteeming 
the judgment of those with whom he conferred for the 
present, that he seemed to have no opinions or resolutions 
but such as he extracted from the information and in- 
struction he received upon the discourses of others. Yet 
he had a wonderful art of governing and leading into his 
principles and inclinations, whilst they believed that he 
wholly depended upon their counsel and advice. No 
man had ever a greater power over himself or was 
less the man that he seemed to be.” ‘‘ This is false of 
John Hampden, of whom it was written,” writes he 
who makes the quotation, and whose relations with 
Mr. Hofmeyr have been both close and cordial, ‘‘ but 
it is true of Jan Hofmeyr, and whoever takes the trouble 
to peruse the portrait will be able to understand the 
influence the original exercises in South Africa.” 

It follows quite naturally that definite policies written 
the smaller have not been much in Mr. Hofmeyr’s line. 
The Dutch, the big battalions behind him, are, like their 
leader, s/im, and do not require of him that he nail any 
particular colours to the mast. The Afrikander Bond has 
its central office in Cape Town, lodged in Mr. Hofmeyr’s 
pocket, but its local agents are in every village of the 
Colony, and the good seed can be sown in secret. It is 
only at rare moments of exigency that the Dictator’s line 
is seen, as when, over the matter of the Drifts in 1894, he 
telegraphed to Mr. Kruger his distaste for British action 
on this Drift question. 

Come to think of it, he plays a very strong game. He 
has always announced his indifference to those prizes 
which attract the vulgar ambitious. A man of his quality 
might well despise a K.C.M.G., but he has not even 
found attraction in the income of a Cape Minister—a 
bigger bait to a poor man. The fact is, he has discovered 
that office means Responsibility, Responsibility may lessen 
Power, and he is man enough to prefer Power to the 
semblance of it. He has it; the Afrikander Bond which 
he created is a more formidable organisation than any 
Land League. No Cape Colonial statesman may hope to 
reign save by its favour. Mr. Rhodes could not have 
developed the North but for the support of the Bond, 
which necessitated such concessions as the adoption of a 
comic-opera system of protection, with divers other 
matters likewise. Mr. Rhodes gnashed his teeth, but 
accepted the conditions, and by 1895 the game had gone 
so much against Mr. Hofmeyr, and the expansion and con- 
federation of South Africa was-developing so quickly, that 
Mr. Hofmeyr threw up the sponge and announced that 
his health no longer permitted him a part in politics, and 
resolved to retire on the liberal profits of his intimacy with 
the Colossus. The Raid, of course, threw Mr. Rhodes 
aside, and it was Mr. Hofmeyr’s turn again. He beat the 
Afrikander war drum. He took literal possession of 
Adderley Street in elastic-sided boots with a baggy 
umbrella and rallied the citizens. Also, stumping up to 
Government House, he compelled Lord Rosmead, no 
longer the man he had been, to courses directly opposite 
to those the Secretary of State had enjoined. 

Oh! a very clever, very formidable old gentleman ! 
Every Sunday the black-coated Dutch members climb the 
hill to Camp Street and that informal salon which is the 
Cape Dutch equivalent of Lady Palmerston’s drawing- 
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room. And while he keeps them in touch on the one 
hand, on the other hand, over-sea—so he reflects with a 
smile—intelligent, conscientious Englishmen declare him 
an Imperialist. His activity in quieting the ‘‘ forwards” 
of Afrikanderism, who were firing before he was ready, 
and much more inconvenient to him than to England, has 
done that for him. So have his appearances at the 
Colonial Conferences of London and Ottawa. And if the 
too-loquacious Bondsman, who told an English corre- 
spondent in Cape Town that the vote for the fleet pro- 
posed by Mr. Schreiner would “settle British opinion 
finely,” betrayed his master’s view, Mr. Hofmeyr was no 
more capable of breathing that sentiment in the wrong 
ears than of the perpetration of the détise of Mr. Graaffe, 
who proposed to Mr. Fitzpatrick that he should join an 
Afrikander movement to restrict England to Simon’s Bay! 

Oh! a very careful, clever Mr. Hofmeyr. The 
question for us is this: Will he go further, or’ has he 
come to the end of his tether? Next week’s meeting of 
the Bond, and the sure advance of Lord Roberts anon 
ward, will tell us soon enough. 


‘*THAT’S WHAT THE 
DID!” 


By CLEMENT SCOTT 


CITIZENS 


THE Citizens fought for England, 
Scorning a go-between ! 

The Citizens, bred of a Cromwell, 
Fought for an English Queen ! 

What did they care for a right or wrong ? 
Which were condemned, or why ? 

Out they went, with a shout and a song, 
Forward ! to win or die ! 


Out they marched, with an English will, J 
Quitting the city, the plain, the hill ! p 
Bred amidst smoke or country green, ' 
Never were men more splendid seen, 
When the Citizens fought for the Army. 
That’s what the Citizens did ! 


II 


The Citizens heard of a blunder. 
What do we care? said they ; ‘ 
Thunder against their thunder, ‘ 
That is the English way ! iy 
3ulldogs ! Why, sir, it’s in the breed ! ¥ 
Call it a war of grasp or greed ; 
It’s one at the top, and one beneath, 
And it’s better to fasten than show your teeth. 


So out they marched, these Citizens true, 

Scorning a uniform, red or blue ! 

Men from the palace and factory too ! 
Royalists ! Democrats ! Socialists ! all : 
Mated together at England’s call ! ; 

Thus the Citizens fought for the Army! 
That’s what the Citizens did! 


Ill 


The Citizens made a Republic, 
That’s what the Citizens did ! 
And they whispered, “America! Hands across ! 
We'll follow your lead, lads, gain or loss ! 
American Brethren ! Wrong or right, 
Tis a deuce of a mess, but we're bound to fight ! 
Condemn us not till the end has come, 
We fight for Right, if they fight for Home.” 


So out they marched, their women in tears, 
Chucking their pens and their tailors’ shears ! 
Citizens ! Patriots ! Volunteers ! 
Dandies and Despots ! Men from the loom ! 
Cheering for England, “Room! make room ! 
We are off to fight for the Army ! ” 
That’s what the Citizens did ! 


New York : January 1900. ; 
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TO THE MAN OF THE HOUR 


I 


My dear Timothy, 

To you, greeting ! 

Behold, I approach you with an ode ! 

Odes are not always the choicest of reading, acushla, 
But I can guarantee this one, 

Because ’tis myself that wrote it. 


II 
Dear Timothy, 
What a man you are to be sure! 
That hawk’s eye, 
That irate nostril, 
That implacable sneering lip, 
Those sarcastic teeth, 
That hiss, 
Fhat look of tired bitterness !— 
Who, becoming acquainted with these things, could forget them ? 
Who, understanding them, will not be moved? 
(Sing, Muse, sing ! if ever you sang in your life !) 
The words in parenthesis, Mr. Healy, 
Are not addressed to yourself, but to my Muse, 
Who, I am sorry to say, 
Has to be continually prodded 
To prevent her from stopping. 


Ill 


I sometimes think, O Timothy, 

That Erin must love you better than she loves anybody else in the 
House of Commons, 

Unless, mayhap, it be the Balfours. 

For you have loved Erin 

With a love passing the love of woman, 

And you have hated— 

Jove, how you have hated ! 

I will back you to hate 

Against any man who fancies himself in the hating way 

Qn this sublunary planet : 

You hate, indeed, almost as hard as a woman. 

(Sing up, Muse, for Heaven's sake !) 


IV 
Singularly enough, O Timothy Michael mine, 
I have no advice to offer you : 
I might as well advise the Hyrcanian lion, 
@r the crocodile of the Nile, 
@r a mad dog, 
@r Paulus Kruger, Rex... . 
There you are, with your love and your hate — 
More power to both of ’em, say I ; 
May your shadow never grow less, 
And may you live to a green and contentious old age ! 
v 
All of which goes to show, Mr. Healy, 
That I am in the mood of the man who met with Napper Tandy 
And took him by the hand, 
Thereby setting a beautiful example 
For all Irish statesmen, 
Yot to mention some English ones : 
For is it not kinder, pleasanter, 
And in every way more satisfactory 
To take a person by the hand 
Than by the throat ? 
I trow that it is, Timothy, 
And you trow, too, Timothy. 
In fact, we both trow, so to speak. 
(O, jade Muse, why this stumbling ?) 


VI 
In conclusion, Mr. Healy, 
The Lady of whom we wot 
Has still a smile on her lip and a tear in her eye: 
Be it yours to consolidate that smile 
And to wipe away as much of that tear as possible : 
The nasty things you say, at times, 
Don’t appear, to me, to help much ; 
But—well—every man to his trade, you know ! 
(Muse, old girl, we are through !) 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 


A Diary of the War 


Saturday, February 3.—A fresh state of tension set up 
in the public mind by Buller’s declared intention to be in 
Ladysmith within a week. The week draws near its end, 
without trustworthy account of any new forward move- 
ment by his force. Mr. George Wyndham’s speech 
yesterday in Parliament has largely increased the nation’s 
confidence in the readiness of the Government to meet all 
emergencies. 

Sunday, February 4.—A quiet day without authentic 
news of any note. 

Monday, February 5.—Increasing tension as to whether 
Buller has moved again or not. Various reports from 
independent sources say he has; other reports imply 
the contrary. The War Office declare they have no 
confirmation of any movement—and General Buller’s 
“week” is up to-morrow. The beleaguered garrisons of 
Kimberley and Mafeking send cheerful news. Colonel 
Baden-Powell’s resources seem endless ; his maxim being 
that offence is the best defence. General Tucker is re- 
ported to be at the Modder River. General French’s 
strategy in the South is slowly gathering to a promised 
success. 

Tuesday, February 6.—No news regarding Buller. 
Ladysmith relieved—on the Stock Exchange. 

Wednesday, February 7.—Debate on the Opposition 
amendment to the Address in Parliament closed by a 
Government majority of 213 on the division. York, a 
borough of Liberal history, gives a majority of 1,430 votes 
to anew member to support the Government. Roberts 
and Kitchener leave Cape Town for an unknown destina- 
tion. The Boers at Colesberg becoming uneasy at 
French's enveloping tactics. Macdonald on the Modder 
River with the Highland Brigade establishes himselt 
opposite the extreme right of the enemy. They must 
choose between attacking him, or leaving him there in 
constant threat of their safety. This is one of the few 
moves of strategy on the English side since the war 
began. No news from Buller. 

Thursday, February 8.—News allowed to come through 
that Buller is once more across the Tugela, and has 
seized a height overlooking the enemy’s right flank. The 
operations are a repetition of the Spion Kop affair, with 
the difference that Vaalkrantz, the elevation now held, can 
be retained. A General and troops that can return thus 
time after time to the attack raise hopes of success, which 
the hardness of the task would otherwise forbid. A 
general movement seems about to be initiated in every 
quarter. The activity of Buller at the Tugela, Macdonald 
at the Modder, French at Colesberg, and the departure of 
Roberts and Kitchener from Cape Town point to a con- 
certed design of advance. 

Friday, February 9.—No news of the result of General 
Buller’s third attempt. General Macdonald at the Modder 
strengthens his hold on the important drift seized. The 
Boer attack on General Gatacre is a very half-hearted 
business. Public eagerness as to Buller very great, but 
hopefulness prevails. General satisfaction with Govern- 
ment statement in the House of Commons last night that 
the total strength of the forces in South Africa within a 
fortnight or three weeks will be 194,000. 


Australian Problems 


Sir John Forrest—a well-meaning bucolic Falstaff 
inspired by a Mephistopheles from Ulster—left the Con- 
ference of Australian Premiers last week, after a succes- 
sion of concerted snubs which may effect his moral 
salvation, and will in no wise delay the entry of Western 
Australia into the Commonwealth. He had gone over, 
as we noted, to arrange a surrender on terms. The 
Premiers, warned by a circular from the Goldfields 
Separation League, questioned his authority, impugned 
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his good faith, and refused to consider his amendments. 
Whereon Sir John threatened that the Imperial Post- 
master-General should make Fremantle the Australian 
Brindisi, regardless of the ‘‘ other side.” But the ‘‘ other 
sides” hinted that their proved loyalty would possibly 
shield them from any such oppression. And Sir 
John, on reflection, has had himself interviewed ia 
Melbourne to the effect that after all no stipula- 
tions are necessary—except that his Colony must be 
fiscally independent for five years. This would make 
necessary the amendment of a clause of the Bill, 
and this, it is suggested, might be effected on the 
initiative of the Imperial Parliament. The Premiers’ 
Conference was by no means in favour of this step, ‘‘ fear- 
ing lest it might lead to demands for other amendments ” 
—i.e. to the saving of the Queen’s prerogative and of the 
appeal to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 
But the Premier of Victoria now states that, should Mr. 
Chamberlain request it, the Premiers will ‘‘ consider the 
proposal.” So that the path of victory is open to Mr. 
Haldane and his friends, if they can find courage (since 
the Bill zs to go back) to insert their amendment in the 
interests of the Imperial Constitution of the future. 

The New South Wales Premier has his difficulties 
over Free Trade. No great readjustment of duties is 
possible till after the establishment of the Commonwealth. 
The question therefore remains—how to pay for the con- 
tingents? And thus we come to the curious result that 
opinion in Manchester is, if anything, rather resentful of 
this latest development of Australasian loyalty. The 
Imperial Zollverein is still far off; and it is not every 
community that can show Canada’s strenuous enthusiasm. 


The Situation in India 


A well-informed Calcutta correspondent writes :— 


Lord Curzon’s Government has on famine relief at this 
moment a larger number of our Indian fellow-subjects than 
Lord Elgin’s Government was supporting in the famine of 
1896-97. There is, however, a limit beyond which available 
resources cannot be made to go. Further famine and further 
loans loom large before us, and it is the first duty of the Govern- 
ment to keep a close eye on expenditure, lest the financial 
condition of the country be seriously impaired. A reduction of 
the expenditure on the North-West Frontier, where so much 
hardly gathered money has been poured out, is a great gain, 
and for such gain without less, but indeed with greater, 
efficiency of administration the country has to thank the pre- 
sent Viceroy. May he be able to continue his work on the 
lines he has laid down. 


THE MAN AND THE MINISTER 


Scene: a Street. 

MAN (reading newspaper placard). 
(dristles with satisfaction). 

MINISTER (whose feet have become entangled in drooping 
telegraph wires) | 

MAN. Angels and ministers of grace defend us! 
be——? Yes—no—impossible—and yet it must be! 
simple morning coat and trousers. 

MINISTER (more entangled than ever)! ! 

MAN (Aumdly). Pray, sir, let me help you. 
round a little, it will release your legs. 

MINISTER (/ree, but a trifle giddy). 
Boer trap. 

MAN (/aughs obseqguiously, then stops). Beg pardon, sir. 

MINISTER (going). But I got out of it pretty smartly, eh? 

MAN (deferentially detaining him). Excuse me, sir, but may I 
seize this golden opportunity? May I have your personal assu- 
rance that now we have put our hand to the plough -——— 

MINISTER. Tut-tut,—I know all about that. What sheet do 
you edit ? 

MAN (blushing). 1 am a mere nobody, merely a Man in the 
Street. 

MINISTER (seising his hand with great cordiality). My very 
dear sir, how was it that I did not recognise you before? This is 
most interesting. 


Another great victory, ah! 


Can that 
And in 
If you just spin 


Thank you, sir. Bad asa 
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MAN (overwhelmed), And you really won't mind my asking 
you-—— 

MINISTER. Not at all! (glancing vaguely round). 
I wonder, a club anywhere handy? 

MAN (aside, recoiling). Can he wish to slay me? 

MINISTER. Where we can chat comfortably. 

MAN (relieved). I don’t know about a club, but round the 
corner there is a nice, cosy little—— 

MINISTER. That will do. 


Is there, 


MAN (éoasting his toes). Well 

MINISTER (s/yZy). That is just what I was going to ask you. 

MAN (startled). Me? 

MINISTER. Of course. 
armaments ? 

MAN (“itlering feedbly). 1 see you like your joke, sir. 

MINISTER. You hadn’t ; then neither had I. 

MAN. I thought, perhaps, the Intelligence Department—— 

MINISTER. Pooh! Let us be serious. How could the 
Intelligence Department know more about the matter than you 
do? 

MAN (thinking it out). ... Certainly, there was my wife’s 
second cousin, who lived for six months in Johannesburg —— 

MINISTER (¢riumphantly). A-ah—you see! And what did 
he say? 





Had you an inkling of those heavy 


[Prepares to take notes. 

MAN. He said that whisky was a shocking price. I don't 
think that he mentioned the guns. 

MINISTER. Of cvurse not. 
Department. 

MAN. But it is not only the guns. What bothers me is how 
it was that we didn’t know the number of men they could put’ m 
the field. 

MINISTER (with veiled sarcasm). Did you know? 

MAN. No, but—— 

MINISTER. That admission is quite sufficient. 

MAN (a Uittle flustered). But—but—forgive my putting it se: 
bluntly—what is the Intelligence Department for ? 

MINISTER (severely). Don’t be idiotic. 

MAN. Sir—my lord ! 

MINISTER. That was an idiotic question. 
from the Intelligence Department ? 

MAN (érighily). Intelligence. 

MINISTER. Can you give it any? 

MAN. No; but I expected it to give me some. 

MINISTER. Well, it’s idiotic to expect anything from anybody 
that you don’t know yourself. That’s a political aphorism. 

MAN (coughs evasively). But—but (1 throw it out as a sugges- 
tion) in our state of unpreparedness wasn’t there a want of fore- 
sight ? 

MINISTER (turning pale and rising hurriedly). Sir, you have 
betrayed me! You are an imposition! I don’t believe that you 
are the Man in the Street. (Rushes out.) sts 

MAN. Yes, Miss, the same, please. (Sifs reflectively.)« Blowed 
if I don’t see why I shouldn’t have his billet and he mine! And 
if I had it (4angs his fist on table), blow me if I couldn’t give him 
points ! Momus. 


Neither did the Intelligence 


What do you expeet 
4 
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THE DEAD WARRIOR 
To the Dean of —— 


HE flung his life away 
Just as he flung his pay ; 
His pence to the canteen, 
His life to serve his Queen. 


Yea—but his shadow cast 
Upon the century’s door 
Abides, though he has passed 
Where bug!e sounds no more. 


Hope, Faith to us gave he: 
Priest ! give him Charity. 
HENRY DE VERE STACPOOLE, 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A SUGGESTION FOR THE 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


‘PEACE PARTY” 


A length the claims of the starving millions of India are being 
brought prominently before the public, and from influential sources 
we are now receiving appeals for assistance. But the thoughts of 
the people of Great and of Greater Britain must for a consider- 
able time be centred wholly on the South African campaign to the 
exclusion of other topics, however pressing. There are, however, 
two sources whence we may reasonably expect very substantial 
help for the famine-stricken districts of India. One is to be found in 
the purses of the very rich of this country, who have never yet failed 
to respond to appeals for aid in all great national emergencies, 
whether at home, abroad, or in our own colonies. This class, 
are certain to do their duty towards India. But another section of 
the community, though small in numbers, contains many men of 
great wealth and some influence. I refer to what is popularly 
called the “ Peace Party.” Till now these men, from motives they 
doubtless believe to be right, have refused either to aid the war or 
to assist in any way, adequate to their means, the innocent 
sufferers, the wounded, or the widows and orphans. 

Is it not then for the members of the “ Peace Party” to take 
up the cause of the natives of India now falling by millions under 
the blows of the famine fiend? They might form a representative 
committee of their members to collect funds. Such a committee 
ought to include Mr. J. Morley, Sir W. V. Harcourt, Mr. W. Stead, 
Dr. Parker, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, Mr. J. Burns, Mr. 
H. Labouchere, and Mr. L. Courtney. 


Chelsea. F, GRENFELL BAKER. 


HOW TO “OPEN” THE ‘ DOOR” IN 
; PHILIPPINES 


10 the Editor of Tuk OvuTLoox 


THE 


'-Living as we do in the midst of it, we wonder when the 
Americans are going to place the Philippine Islands in such a 
position that commerce can be carried on again. The commerce 
is less now than it was last February and March; and if we 
compare the trade during the latter half of 1898 it was about four 
times as much as during the latter half of 1899, though at that 
time there was war going on between two civilised nations. 

The principal trade is in hemp and sugar, and the Americans 
have closed all the ports in the Philippines with the exception of 
Manila, Sebu, and Ilo Ilo. They say they do this to prevent arms 
being landed for the insurgents. Might not the question of arms 
be easily overcome by allowing steamers cleared at Manila, 
Ilo Ilo, and Sebu only to proceed with a small guard, say one 
non-commissioned officer and four men, to the hemp ports, the 
owners of the steamers paying all expenses, which in comparison 
to the losses at present sustained would be infinitesimal? The 
owners could give a bond of an amount to be decided per tonnage 
of ship, and this could be returned to them on the ship returning 
to one of the open ports if no irregularities had occurred. The 
number of steamers usually employed in the hemp, rice, and 
sugar trade does not exceed fifty, so that the total number of men 
employed in this guard service would be considerably below 300 ; 
and there are at present in Manila alone more than 1,000 men 
who are not employed beyond parades, &c. Also by making all 
steamers anchor together and allowing no communication between 
them and the shore, the guard which is placed on board them, and 
at present numbers about ten to twelve, could be reduced to, we will 
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say, four, as these men would only have to superintend the 
unloading and would have no night work. A couple of small 
steam launches employed in patrolling would prevent any chance 
of communication during the night. 

But this is entirely against American policy, and why? 

Because all the trade thus obtained would be for English and 
Spanish firms, and the Americans want it for themselves, and use 
the excuse of arms to prevent the trade falling into the hands of 
anyone but the Americans. 

The difference in prices of necessities from Hong Kong is as 
much as 300 per cent., and freight is not very heavy, and the 
distance only 600 miles. Verily the “open door” and “ equal 
opportunities for all” are great and glorious mottoes when carried 
out! L, M. 

Manila. 


HOW WE ARE LOVED ABROAD 
To the Editor of Tut OvTLooK 


Spain and Portugal are countries 1 know well. I enclose you 
a Lisbon paper with certain passages marked which you may 
think it worth your while to print. I can say that nearly all the 
Portuguese hate us with the “savage envy of aspiring dunces” ; 
the few who don’t hate us actually desire Portugal to be made a 
feoff of England! Curiously enough, I have recently met many 
Spaniards who have declared their ardent longing for England 
and Germany to divide Spain between them, alleging that Spain 
is, and must continue for centuries, incapable of self-government. 
Whether the Spaniards would find German rule to their taste or 
not is doubtful, though it would be an immense improvement on 
the present system. Yet while the Central Government of Spain 
is as bad as bad can be, the Local Government of those places 
where it has anything of a free hand is remarkably good. So 
there should be regeneration possible for Spain. But for Portugal 
I am inclined to think it utterly out of the question ; she is just a 
bad-tempered old lady who has seen better days, and is now in 
her second childhood. Her soldiers, however, are as good even 
as those of Spain ; but her officers—well, Heaven send them help ! 


They need it. ROGER HALL. 
Hull. 


P.S. I have good reason to believe that it has for months been 
known in Lisbon Court circles that Lourenco Marques had been 
sold to England. The non-occupation by England puzzles the 
Portuguese themselves. 


[The journal sent us is the Portuguese A Folha do Povo of 
Lisbon, It indulges in the ordinary foreign scream of petty rage 
against England, and its comments seem to us to be of no special 
note. It traces the present degradation of Portugal to the slap in 
the face which England found it necessary to administer to her in 
1890. That is, of course, fantastically untrue ; but it gives ground 
for exultation over our embarrassment in South Africa among a 
section of the people of a country for many years the political ally 
and protégé of England. As to our correspondent’s observations 
about the partition of Spain, we would suggest that as a whole the 
people of Spain are fiercely national, and proud beyond most other 
nations of their history, which is a great one. Spain has many of 
the elements of a great Power: national spirit, natural resources, 
and a magnificent seaboard. Bad governmental methods and the 
want of a vitalising idea weigh her down.—ED.] 


THE NAVY AND THE NAVY LEAGUE 
To the Editor of Tuk OUTLOOK 


The letter of “A Navy Leaguer” in your last week’s issue 
discloses a singular want of knowledge of detail on the part of the 
writer. When he says he would not re-arm the Bellerophon, Iron 
Duke, or Warrior, may 1 ask would he re-arm the Hercules and 
Sultan, the next of the old ships with muzzle-loading guns? If he 
answers in the affirmative, then it can be shown that for the same 
cost a Gladiator could be built, and, armed with 6-in. instead of 
the present 4°7 in. quick-firings, would be a match for them both, 
owing to her tactical superiority. If he answers in the negative, 
then the whole agitation for re-armament falls to the ground. 

I quite agree with your correspondent that all ships of this 
class should be shown as “ineffective in present state,” for the 
arrangement of the list is delusive. 

But when we are told that the working parties from the depdts 
who are sent to these old ships should be learning seamanship and 
shooting, we encounter a doctrine that is superficially sound, but 
is wanting in backbone. About ten years ago a committee of 
some of our most practical and far-seeing officers devoted their 
time to a reorganisation of the manning and training of the men 
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of the Navy, and out of a chaos, the evils of which can only be 
realised by those who have carefully watched the evolution, they 
elaborated and almost perfected a system. In those days the only 
training schools for the lower deck were the gunnery and torpedo 
schools. If aman showed proficiency he was given an eighteen 
months’ course of training ; if not, he was soon despatched to sea, 
for at that time the only depdt for odds and ends at Portsmouth 
was the Asza, which could not accommodate 800 men. In 1888-9 
the Navy, in its personnel, matériel, and organisation had reached 
its lowest ebb. Since then we have formed a new Navy and a 
new organisation. In fact, thanks to Lord Charles Beresford, we 
have the nucleus of an Intelligence Department. Under the new 
régime all bluejackets were required to go through a course of 
gunnery and torpedo, and stokers were trained in the arts of 
resisting boarding parties. 

The British Navy, as it exists to-day, is about twelve years old, 
Ships more than twelve years old are doing guard duties. There 
are few ships on foreign stations of anterior date. That so few 
mistakes have been made in producing this evolution is astounding, 
but while we were making ships we were training men, and the 
personnel is twice as strong numerically as it was ten years ago. 

Obviously out of a corps of 100,000 men there must be oddments. 
If we take a superficial view, we say at once “there are 3,500 men 
in the Portsmouth Depét. There are seven ships ready for the 
pennant, each demanding 500 men. Behold your crews!” But 
of the 3,500 men there are hundreds of stoker recruits of less than 
three months’ training, about half as many lads turned over from 
the training ships awaiting drafting, men returned from or awaiting 
to start on foreign service ; in fact, all the odds and ends of the 
personnel of the fleet. In these working parties on the old ships 
the trained hand comes in contact with the raw recruit, and imper- 
ceptibly the youngster discovers that there is more on board ship 
than has been dreamt of in his philosophy. 

The system may not be a good one. Can the Navy League 
find a better? RK N. 

Portsmouth. 


MUSIC IN THE PROVINCES 
70 the Editor of THE OuTLooK 


Saturday is a splendid day ; it has shown us the worst that 
the week can do for us, brought an end to the week’s business— 
and brought Zhe Outlook. The Outlook, | am glad to say, is 
welcomed by many of us “poor provincials.” May I suggest a 
way in which I think it could be made even more welcome? Let 
it occasionally (only occasionally is it that we do such things), 
when we do something really good, take notice of it, and tell the 
world about it. I don’t mean our football, golf, pantomimes, &c. ; 
those are all noticed in the papers devoted to such subjects. Here 
is a programme of concerts which have taken and are taking place 
here, as fine as anything ever done in or out of London—a most 
courageous undertaking. I am no way connected with them 
but as an interested listener. (Probably financially they are not a 
great success, for we only crowd our Town Hall to hear Patti sing 
for the th time “ Home, Sweet Home.”) This is the third season, 
and subscribers and listeners gradually increase. 

We think when we do something really “big” Zhe Outlook 
might notice our existence. As a rule, we admit sorrowfully we 
are not worth a thought. MIRZA. 

Birmingham : Feb. 5. 


[This programme relates to one of Mr. Halford’s admirable 
Birmingham orchestral concerts, and does indeed serve excellently 
to remind the London music-lover how well his art is cared for 
nowadays in less central parts of the kingdom. Birmingham, of 
course, has always been famous for its zeal in the cause. But 
while everyone has heard of the Birmingham Festival, few out- 
siders probably know that it runs in addition and in the ordinary 
way as excellent a series of orchestral concerts as anyone could 
wish for. The programme which our correspondent forwards is 
quite typical, and could not easily be bettered :— 


Beethoven 
Tschaikowsky 


Overture, ‘‘ Prometheus,” op. 43 ... 
Pianoforte Concerto, op. 23 a 


Symphony No, 1 in C minor, op. 68 Brahms 
(a) Prelude, op. 3 S. Rachmaninoff 
Pianoforte soto} () Caprice, op. 43 «+ ee . A. Arensky 
(c) Lesginka (Caucasian Dance) A. Rubinstein 
Overture, ‘‘ Tannhiiuser” ... - eae Wagner 


Pianist: Mr. Alexander Siloti. 


Mr. Schiever, Dr. Richter’s right-hand man, is leader, we 
notice, of this particular orchestra (and that alone is guarantee 
enough, perhaps, as to its quality in general), while Mr. Rach- 
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maninoff, Miss Giulia Ravogli, Miss Fanny Davies, and other 
well-known executants figure among the solo performers. Others 
of our larger towns do equally well. Manchester has Richter him- 
self, of course. Liverpool runs its rival hard; while smaller 
places, as their festivals periodically remind us, cherish the art not 
less ardently according to their means. Whether the Festival 
system constitutes an altogether unmixed good is a question 
which there is no need to enter upon here. Enough just now to 
note, in cordial agreement with our correspondent, that there is 
subject for congratulation in the signs of advance in the matter of 
musical enterprise which the provinces are continually manifest- 
ing. We may yet equal Germany in this regard.—ED.] 


THE HARDER CASE OF THE ASSISTANT- 
MISTRESS 


To the Editor of THE OuTLOOK 


In your issue of the 27th January, your correspondent “ L. S. D.” 
suggests that the relationship between assistant-teachers and 
their head-masters or head-mistresses may be found to be more 
satisfactory in our Primary than in our Secondary Schools. I 
venture to think this highly improbable. Two considerations 
occur to me. (1) The head of a Primary School does not choose 
her assistant-mistresses in the sense in which the head-mistress of 
a Secondary School does, Out of a number of applicants selected 
by the head, the School Board, or its committee, elects those 
whom it prefers. There is nothing to prevent an assistant being 
thrust upon the staff of a Primary School against the judgment of 
the head. (2) The head of a Primary School does not dismiss an 
unsatisfactory assistant, but she can, I think, do worse. She 
makes an unfavourable report to the Board or its committee upon 
that teacher’s work. If the decision of the Board be against the 
head, harmony on the staff is not probable afterwards. If it be 
with the head, the assistant’s dismissal carries the added stigma 
of a condemnation by a body of judges, as well as that of a single 
(possibly prejudiced) superior officer. 

There are other considerations, but those two lead me to 
think we should be worse off if we followed the practice of the 
Primary Schools. 

Your correspondent is naturally indignant at the possibility of 
dismissals by hasty or capricious individuals, who may in addition 
intend acts of nepotism or favouritism. But even these dis- 
missals do not spell professional ruin to the dismissed. Certainly 
they mean less than a Board’s dismissal implies. 

“LL. S. D.” seems to think that assistant-mistresses are more 
exposed to the risks of injustice than assistant-masters. Though I 
doubt this, I shall not venture to estimate these possibilities. The 
worst hardships, under any system, are not always revealed. 

In conclusion, can any correspondent give us the wording of 
the recommendations on the question of the appointment and 
dismissal of assistants in the Report of the Royal Commission on 
Secondary Education ? 


London. As BG 


‘‘THE ENGLISH ART” 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 
Twenty years ago, at all events, the verse ran thus :— 


“ La peinture 4 l’huile, 
C’est bien plus difficile ; 
Mais c’est bien plus beau 
Que la peinture a l’eau.” 


It is shocking to find from Mr. Garden Smith that this cardinal 
axiom of French art has been called in question by an innovating 
Quartier Latin. No wonder M. Brunetiére should rage perpetually 
on the war-path. I am afraid your contributor’s ear is not attuned 
to the finer harmonies of French verse. ALFRED NUTT. 


{Miss Muriel S. Drewett (Neuilly) and M. Henry D. Davray 
of the Mercure de France send us versions of the ditty which 
agree with that of Mr. Nutt in all except line 2, where they omit 
the word J/us.} 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE. 
MONTHLY LIST OF NEWLY PURCHASED SECOND-HAND 
BOOKS. 


No. 594, Just Published for February, includes a special collection of 
Works in Natural History. 


POST FREE FROM 


HENRY SOTHERAW & CO., Booksellers, 140 Strand, W.C. 
and 37 Piccadilly, W. 
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FINANCE 


WESTRALIAN DISHONESTY 


DIsHONESTY is a strong word, but there have been many 
justifications for its use in the Westralian mining world. 
The pity of it is that it affects adversely one of the greatest 
gold-bearing areas of the world and one of the most pro- 
mising of our younger colonies. The history of West- 
ralian mining has, unfortunately, been scarcely anything 
but a record of incompetency, bad management, and 
deliberate misleading of the public. Not unnaturally, the 
public show resentment and continue extremely shy of 
the field. The leading financiers will have little of it; 
dealings in shares are hampered, and the market continues 
without adequate capital and without prestige solely 
because there is scarcely one of the groups engaged in it 
which has inspired genuine confidence. Believers in 
Westralia may point to the increasing gold returns, may 
show the high grade of the yield, may point to the pro- 
spects of permanence at depth, and prove conclusively 
that with the settlement of the sulphide difficulty the 
profits will be phenomenal. There are those who assert, 
and with justice, that Hannan’s will yet prove to be the 
greatest gold-producing area in the world. But the in- 
vestor shakes his head and buttons his pockets. He 
replies that of the vast amount of capital exploited by 
promoters there is little that yields adequate returns. He 
points to properties which have been ‘‘ boomed,” and 
have proved the mere sport of tricksters. And very 
rightly he is disgusted. 

The Lake View meeting has been held during the past 
week, and seems to call for some frank comment. The 
Company is one of the group under the egis of the 
London and Globe Finance Corporation, one of Mr. 
Whitaker Wright’s so-called financial companies. Its 
recent history is too full of painful memories to need 
much amplification. But the speech of the chairman 
at the meeting suggests the text for not a little plain 
speaking. We find that gentleman referring openly to 
conspiracy, to treachery on the part of officials, and the 
like. And the public wish to know the truth, and must 
know it. Briefly, here was a Company producing 30,000 
ounces of gold per month. Sinister rumours were circulated 
as to a falling-off in the yield, due to the failure of the ore 
supplies available for smelting. The Company discredited 
these rumours, but they were persistent. The manager 
(said the chairman), when he was in London a few weeks 
ago, held out every prospect of a continuance of the high 
yield, and said nothing as to the temporary falling-off. 
But it came nevertheless. From 30,000 ounces per month 
the total suddenly fell to 12,000 ounces. The price of the 
shares, which had been worked to over 28 in the summer, 
fell heavily to under 11. It was plain, therefore, that the 
directors did not know what was happening on their 
Own property, and that, on the other hand, there were 
individuals, or groups of individuals, who did. 

The loss to the public has been serious, the difference in 
market capitalisation between the highest and lowest points 
touched being nearly 44,500,000. Yet even now, three 
months after the troubles were discussed, no adequate in- 
formation is forthcoming as to the cause. To whom blame 
is to be apportioned it is impossible to say, but the public 
will not be satisfied untit full information is forthcoming. 
The explanations at the meeting were quite inadequate. 
What the shareholders must demand to know is whether 
or not the local management was at fault, and to what 
extent ; whether also any members of the local manage- 
ment were in league with outside interests, and if so 
who these latter were. Further, the directors will sooner 
or later have to explain why they had so little know- 
ledge of the property. Is it impossible for directors to 
have such thorough details of workings that they can 
practically give an account of every foot of the mine and 
the prospects ahead? If such details are forthcoming, it 
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should be impossible for any members of the local manage- 
ment to mislead to any serious extent without the con- 
sequences being plain. But at present, in spite of the 
meeting, we are quite in the dark. We know neither 
how to apportion blame nor make provision for the future. 
But with two such instances of unsatisfactory develop- 
ments as those afforded by the Lake View and Associated, 
the public might well hesitate before supporting Westra- 
lians. Dishonest tactics there seem to have been in 
respect to more than one property in Westralia. The 
necessity now is to discover the persons at fault and to 
prevent the scandal being hushed up. 


LOOKING FORWARD 
Markets Generally 


THE market conditions continue very satisfactory. The account 
open is still very small, and although the feeling on the Stock 
Exchange is perhaps a little over-confident, it is satisfactory that 
speculation for the rise has so far been encouraged to only a slight 
degree. Although the tax-collector should be beginning to affect 
the money market, supplies continue abundant and cheap, and 
money for Stock Exchange purposes is readily forthcoming. It 
is perhaps noticeable that the leading houses in the Kaffir market 
are inclined to sell shares, and that is not altogether a good sign. 
But, as a whole, there is little fault to find with the general market 
conditions. 
Mining Notes 


Looking at the South African Market it is necessary to indulge 
in generalities. If there is to be a successful prosecution of the 
campaign in the near future there should be a further rise. The 
market is much more ready to accept temporary reverses, and 
even the fall of Ladysmith would probably not lead to any serious. 
trouble if the campaign were progressing elsewhere. But it is not 
a market for the speculator, and the small investor should not 
buy on any sustained rise such as we have seen during the past 
fortnight. The Kaffir Market has reached the condition when it 
is better to wait for a break. It is not improbable that it will be 
brought about when it suits the convenience of the leading houses. 
On any substantial fall, whatever may be the cause, Kaffirs may 
be bought. East Rands, as a French favourite, are possibly the 
pick of the speculative concerns ; but if purchases are made by 
speculators, almost anything in the best shares can be bought om 
such a reaction as we have named. 

In the West Australian Market circumstances are different. 
The conditions are healthy, and Colonial buying continues. The 
account open is small, and the market is apparently taking a fresh 
lease of life. It is to be hoped that it will not be troubled by the 
scandalous developments so frequent in the past. Lake Views. 
we believe to be worth buying, as we have urged ever since the 
December slump. With the management side of the question we 
have dealt above. But the mine will do extraordinarily well 
once the sulphide process is grappled with. At the lower levels 
the best properties on the fields are likely to prove of permanent 
value. The Associated difficulty continues ; but unless we are 
much mistaken there will be a satisfactory change of opinion in a 
few weeks’ time. No thanks will be due to the directors, The 
Kalgurli, as we stated last week, is a hopeful property. The 
Ivanhoe continues to develop splendidly, and is fully worth the 
price at which its £5 shares are now quoted. Hannan’s Oroya is. 
a property the shares of which should one day prove valuable ; 
but here again the policy adopted has not been of the best. The 
management of the Kalgurli mines has, in fact, been ridiculous. 
Taken as a whole, it has been only playing at mining, or worse. 
There has usually been far too much thought for the Stock 
markets, and little or none for scientific development. Perhaps 
some day shareholders of mining properties generally will demand 
that their officials shall be scientific men, and men of repute, 
and not, as has too often been the case, the flotsam and jetsam of 
the mining camps of the world. 

What the selling on Colonial account in the latter months of 
the year meant to the Westralian market may be gathered from 
a communication from Adelaide. It is there maintained that at 
the close of December there were held only 8,000 Lake Views 
against 35,000 a year before. Some 70,000 Associateds had been 
sold, and many thousands of Ivanhoes. Only in Great Boulders 
had the market increased its holding, although it was confidently 
asserted that when a good time came for buying there would be 
much local money available. That time, judging from recent 
purchases, has arrived. 
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Home Railways 


Now that the dividend period is practically over, except for 
the Scotch stocks, it may be advantageous to point out how the 
various Deferred securities, which form the speculative features 
of the market, stand in respect to yield. At 88, Midland Deferred 
yields £3 16s. per cent. ; South-Western Deferred, at 83, yields 
3 per cent. ; South-Eastern Deferred, at 93, yields just about 2 per 
cent. ; and Great Northern Deferred, at 564, nearly 34 per cent. 
The curious point to note, therefore, is that the best line of the four 
has its Deferred stock yielding the highest figure. Speculative 
possibilities have, of course, much to do with it. For Dover “A” 
there is a chance of a gamble on Paris Exhibition traffic prospects, 
and a belief that the bad showing of the last year was due to quite 
temporary causes. In regard to Midlands, the lowness of the 
quotation is due to recent fears as to the stress of Great Central 
competition ; but both the Midland and the Great Northern have 
done very well in spite of it. 

Among the Home stocks most likely to pay for putting away 
for a few weeks or months are Chatham Second Preference, Great 
Northern Deferred, Great Easterns, and Midland Deferred. There 
are securities on which there is a fair interest yield at present 
prices, and which are worth holding, partly on that account and 
partly from the hope of appreciation in capital value. They are 
not, of course, stocks for the investor of limited means. 


Argentine Rails 


The appearance of the plague at Buenos Ayres is serious. 
Had it been confined to Rosario and the vicinity, the only lines 
affected would have been the Central, Buenos Ayres and Rosario, 
the Cordoba and Rosario, and the Santa Fé Provincial Railway. 
But the traffic returns published during the week show conclusively 
that Buenos Ayres had also been affected, for the lines working 
quite independently of Rosario have suffered. Passenger traffic 
has, we believe, fallen off largely all round. Definite news has 
now been received as to the spread of the plague, not “ bubonic 
plague,” say the medical men, and it would seem to be in- 
creasing. So that for a time at least the railways must suffer, 
and the only consolation is that it is just as well the news 
has come to hand before the dividend distributions. It should 
decide the directors to adopt a conservative policy. But the 
Argentine railway position is so excellent at the present time 
that investors should closely watch for any fair set-back in 
values. Great Southern make the soundest investment on any 
such set-back, and will return 4% per cent., with a possible increase 
to over 5 per cent. on the basis of the next distribution. Central 
Argentines are also a good purchase, and Rosarios would be 
attractive on any set-back. Buenos Ayres Westerns are good as 
a speculation. At all events, the group will be well worth 
watching. 

Australian Bank Shares 


We have already drawn attention to Australian bank shares as 
a desirable field for investment by those possessed of means. 
After the recent set-back in prices, due partly to the weakness of 
markets generally, and partly to selling, owing to expected 
monetary stringency in the Colonies, an opportunity offers for 
acquiring shares at a level which should repay the investor. The 
<ase of the leading banks, the survivors of the storm of the early 
part of the present decade, may be stated as follows :— 
1899-1900 Present Amount 
- : 7 Price Share Paid Yield 
Bank of Australasia ...... 68 514 64 4o all 44 1s. 
Bank of New S. Wales... 464° 37 334 20 all £4 Ios. 
Union of Australia ....... i 3Fh 126) 89-33 75 aS hq tis. 


It will be seen that the shares are well above the highest prices 
recorded, but the position is justified by increasing dividends and 
the sound position of the banks. Australian prosperity has been 
checked by the drought, but there is no doubt that the position 
of these banks is excellent. The best proof is the difficulty to 
obtain shares in the market, and it is. very probable that the 
present dividends are not the highest which the shares will show. 
There is also considerable prospect of gain in the shares of some 
of the reconstructed banks, and with the position of these we will 
‘deal next week. 


Notes and News 


An interesting statement made at the recent meeting of the Venture 
‘Corporation was to the effect that the Westralian interests were being 





WESTRALIA’S DIFFICULTY.—‘‘ The SULPHIDE PROBLEM.” Important 
article by an expert in this week’s Stuck Exchange Report. Very necessary to all 
investing in Westralian Shares. Post free from the LONDON AND PARIS 
EXCHANGE, Limited, 24 Throgmorton Street, London, E.C. Telegrams, ‘‘ Plee 
narily,” London. Advances on Mining Shares at 6 per cent. 
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disposed of, and more profitable work found elsewhere. The work in 
Westralia had proved disappointing, in spite of £420,000 having been 
expended there under the best expert advice. Their managing director 
and Mr. T. A. Richard, State geologist of Colorado, advised them, after 
examination on the spot, to close down their interests. |The Corporation 
had now directed its attention largely to America, 


The Report of the Equitable Life Assurance Society, inasmuch as it 
reviews the position during the decennium, is instructive. The directors 
point out that during the period a strict valuation by modern mortality 
tables has been adopted. Notwithstanding the fall in the interest yield, 
the surplus of assets over the liabilities is 41,364,482, out of which 
£873,772 is allotted to the with-profit policies as bonus, or at the rate of 
£1 6s. per cent. for each complete year. The rate of bonus is not so high 
as usual ; but the directors believe that members will appreciate the course 
adopted, owing to the charge for the quinquennial division of the security 
materially strengthening the financial position of the Society. 


A communication reaches us from the general manager of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York, giving the figures relative to the 
position of the Company at the end of last year. In, round figures the 
position is stated as follows: Assets, £61,900,000; liabilities, 
451,600,000; guarantee fund and divisible surplus, £10,200,000 ; 
receipts, £12,000,000 ; new business issued and paid for, 434,700,000 ; 
insurances in force, £216,000,000; and payments to policy-holders, 
£ 5,400,000, 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Queries should be addressed to the City Editor, and should 
reach us not later than the first post on Thursday for replies in 
the following Saturday's issue. 


Rusticus.—Quite a speculation, As there are so many better things 
offering, it seems undesirable to take the risk. 


THE MAN IN THE STREET 


O THE Man in the Street is an excellent man, 

And painfully anxious to learn all he can: 

He likes his news frequent and newsy and neat, 

And he knows what is what, does the Man in the Street. 


O the Man in the Street, the Man in the Street, 

So wise in the head and so big in the feet, 

He likes his news frequent and newsy and neat, 

And you can’t keep things back from the Man in the Street. 


If your Army gets smashed when it goes forth to slay, 
You must cable the Man in the Street right away : 
It’s no good attempting the smallest deceit, 

He wild have the facts, will the Man in the Street. 


O the Man in the Street, the Man in the Street, 

So wise in the head and so big in the feet : 

It’s no good attempting the smallest deceit, 

He won’t be fobbed off, won’t the Man in the Street. 


O the Man in the Street has a ferreting nose ; 

He knows just as much as the Ministry knows. 
And that is why Ministers say when they meet 

“ We know just as much as the Man in the Street.” 


All together 


O the Man in the Street, the Man in the Street, 
So sound in the head and so big in the feet, 
He likes his news frequent and newsy and neat, 
And he’s right on the nail is the Man in the Street. 
T. W. H. C. 





The Chicago and Grand Trunk Railway Company. 


As Trustees of the reorganisation scheme lately submitted by the Chicago and 
Grand Trunk Railway Company to the holders of the First and Second Mortgage Bonds 
issued by that Company, we beg to give notice that bonds in excess of a majority of 
each class have now been deposited with Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie & Co., in support 
of the scheme. Proceedings have been instituted in the American ( ourts for the pur- 
pose of carrying the scheme into effect and receivers of the line have been appointed. 
it is important that bondholders who have not yet deposited should do so at once, as 
this action on their part will obviate unnecessary delay and_ expense in the American 
proceedings. Instructions have accordingly been given to Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie 
& Co. to receive on behalf of the trustees any further bonds which may be deposited. 
An application will be made at once tothe Stock Exchange for a quotation of the 
Trustees’ Certificates, which wiil carry interest at £4 per cent as from rst January. 

Bondholders are reminded that under the scheme they have to bear no part of the 


expenses incident to it, whereas by depositing their bonds with other persons they will in 


any event incur liabilities. C. RIVERS WILSON. 
JOSEPH PRICE. 


5th January, 1900. WELBY. 
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Einusements, 


—— 


DRURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL.— Managing Director, 

ARTHUR COLLINS. a aalp by 1.30 and 7.30, the Children’s Pantomime, 
JACK AND THE BEANS Li By ARTHUR STURGESS and ARTHUR 
Co.utns. Music by J. M. Grover. oy Leno, Herbert Campbell, &c. Box Office 
now open. 


SAVoyY. 





EVERY EVENING, at 8.15. 
THE ROSE OF PERSIA, 
By Basit Hoop and ArtuHuR SULLIVAN. 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY, at 2.30. 
Box Office, 9 to 11 P.M. R. D'OYLY CARTE, A/anager. 


ALY’S THEATRE.—Sole Proprietor, Mr. GEO. EDWARDES. 
TO-NIGHT, and EVERY EVENING, at 8.15, MATINEE EVERY SATUR- 
DAY, at 2.30, SAN TOY, a New Chinese Musical Play. ‘lhe Book by Epwarp 
Morton. Lyrics by Harry GREENBANK and ADRIAN Ross. Music by Sipngy 
Jones. Powerful Cast. Box Office open 10 till 10. 


AVENUE THEATRE.—Lessee, Mr. FRANK CURZON. 
Sole Manager, Mr. CHARLES HAWTREY. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.45, a New Play, entitled 
A MESSAGE FROM wane. 

Mr. Charles Hawtrey, Mr. Arthur Williams, Mr. G. S. Titheraege, Mr. C. M. 
Lowne; Miss Bella Pateman, Miss Hilda Hanbury, Miss Lydia Rachel, Miss Emily 
Spiller, Miss J. Bateman, &. AtS AN OLD aDMI Doors 7-45+ 

MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY =a SATURDAY, at : 


CRITERION THEATRE. — Lessee a Manager, Mr. 

CHARLES WYNDHAM.—EVERY EVENING, 8.30, by arrangement 
with Mr. Charles Wyndham, Mr. Chas. Frohmann went Mew THE MASKED 
BAT! (Last Nights). Messrs. Seymour Hicks, Herbert BS ang G. Raiemond, 
A. Kendrick ; Mesdames Fanny Brough, C. Elton, G. Henriques, and Ellaline Terriss. 
At 815, A PRETTY PI&CK ‘OF BUSINESS. LiST MATINEE 
SATURDAY, at 3. 


WYNDHAW’ S THEATRE.—Sole Proprietor, Mr. CHARLES 

WYNDHAM.—EVERY EVENING, at 8.45, DANDY DICK, by A 
W. Pinero. Messrs. Alfred Bishop, George Giddens, W. H. Denny, Edmund Maurice, 
Stanley Cooke, A. E. George, A. Vane-Tempest ; Mesdames Violet Vanbrugh, Maud 
Hoffman, Grace Lane, and Annie Hughes. Decors open 8.30. 


LYRIC THEATRE.—Lessee, Mr. WILLIAM GREET. 
Under the commana of Mr. Tom B. Davis. 
VERY EVENING, at 8. 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY, at 2.30. 
Mr. TOM B. DAVIS'S COMPANY in the New Musical Comedy, entitled 
FLORODORA. 
Book by OwEN Hatt. Music by Leste Stuart. Lyrics by Ernest Boyp-Jones 
and Paut RusBens. 




















~ARRICK.—Lessee and Manager, H. T. BRICKWELL. 
LAST WEEKS. 
EVERY EVENING, at 7.30. 
PUSS IN BOOTS. 
MATINEES DAILY, at 2, except Tuesdays and Fridays. 


AIETY THEATRE —Lessee and Manager, Mr. GEORGE 
EDWARDES.—EVERY EVENING, at 8 (doors open 7.30), Mr. George 
Edwardes’s latest production, THE MESSENG+R BOY, an entirely New 
and Original Musical Piece, by James T. TANNER and ALFRED Mu RRAY. Lyrics by 
Aprian Ross and Percy GREENBANK. Music by = AN CaRYLL and LioneL 
Monckton. FIRST MATINEE SATURDAY, at 2.3 Bex Office (Mr. Oxiey) 
open daily from 1o ti 1 6 and 8 till 10. 


S! RAND 








Lessee and Manager, Mr. FRANK CURZON. 
EVERY EVENING, at 9. 
THE WRONG MR WRIGBRT, 
By Geo. H. Broapuurst. 
At 8.15, THE GREY PARROT, 
By W. W. Jacors and Cuar_es Rock. 
MATINEES WEDNESDAYS and SATURDAYS at 2.30 
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SUDERMANN AT ST. GEORGE’S 
HALL 


At last Germany has sent us something other than clerks, 
barbers, musicians, waiters, and Professor Herkomer. 
Thanks largely to the efforts of Herr Karl Junkermann 
and Mr. J. T. Grein, we have at St. George’s Hall a 
regular German play-house with its stock company and 
large and varied répertoire. Within a week you may see 
farce, comedy, and the serious drama enacted upon the 
same boards and interpreted by the same group of players.. 
It is the subsidised theatre of the Continent without the 
subsidy, and whether its success be large or small we 
shall watch with interest an experiment that, apart from 
its courage, will give our County Councils and capitalists 
the opportunity of studying a system that not only educates 
and helps forward the player but stimulates the production 
of good plays, and by its variety, its official character, and 
personal successes excites in the public a healthy and 
progressive interest in the dramatic arts. That this 
experiment should have been attempted by a company. 
from Germany we may reckon as our good fortune; for 
nowhere else, save in Scandinavia, are the writing-forces 
of the nation so actively turned towards the stage as in 
the country that boasts a Sudermann, a Hauptmann, and— 
to go no further—a Fulda. 

The opening week of Herr Junkermann’s season was 
devoted to a brace of time-honoured favourites, L’Arronge’s 
**Mein Leopold” and Fritz Reuter’s ‘‘ Onkel Brisig,” 
and with these was given Sudermann’s ‘‘ Das Gliick im 
Winkel.” Thus we had the Old German sentimentality 
that reached its high-water mark in Gustav Freytag’s 
** Soll und Haben”’; and a modern drama, the product of 
the new Bismarckian Germany which has ousted the old 
sentiments and placid ways that were alternately laughed 
at and celebrated by Heine. Of Fritz Reuter we need say 
no more than that he is a writer similar in intent and 
interests to our Mr. J. M. Barrie; tender, whimsical, and 
optimistic, he makes free use of the Low German dialect of 
his particular Thrums, and in Mr. August Junkermann he 
has found an interpreter capable of doing full justice to 
the sly humour and autumnal dJonhomie of such a shrewd 
and sunny creation as ‘‘Onkel Brisig.” L’Arronge’s. 
‘*Mein Leopold” is a narrower production in the same 
homely genre, and tells the story of the Prodigal Son in 
a manner that will always prove attractive. But it is 
Sudermann’s play that was especially noteworthy. 

Hermann Sudermann first made his mark with a series 
of the most brilliant protests to be found in modern litera- 
ture. Thomas Hardy’s ‘‘ Tess” and ‘‘ Jude the Obscure” 
are in intention and execution much like the two novels 
‘*Frau Sorge” and ‘‘Der Katzensteg,” and the plays 
‘*Die Ehre” and ‘‘Heimat” are of a piece with their 
more bulky companions. ‘‘ Frau Sorge” shows us how 
the good and unworldly man is at every point the victim of 
his less scrupulous neighbours. The hero is beautifully 
conceived, and it is difficult to over-estimate the powerful 
and yet tender delineation of this orphan lad who strives 
to make an honest way in the world, and at last comes to 
the chagrined conclusion that against deception and 
brutality one must employ deception and brutality. Here, 
as in all he has written, Sudermann accentuates the frailty of 
the blood-tie. In ‘‘ Der Katzensteg ”” the son of a man who 
has betrayed his country to the enemy is made to suffer 
and fall before his undeserved shame, wiping out his 
father’s treason by his own death on the field of battle 
(Mr. John Lane publishes a translation of this book called 
‘*Regina; or, The Sins of the Fathers”); “ Die 
Ehre ” we have a convincing and masterly protest against 
conventional notions of ‘‘honour.” The German officer 
who outfaces precedent and refuses to throw away 
his life after being disgraced at the gaming-table is 
exonerated, and the bitter disillusion of the lad 
of low origin who has made his way abroad and 
feturns to find his family if anything rather worse 
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than the rest of their class is skilfully revealed. 
‘¢‘ Heimat ” or ‘‘ Magda” we have already seen. Through- 
out all this body of work, be it play or novel, Sudermann 
is the great Liberal, protesting as eloquently as does his 
disciple M. Brieux, or their joint master Ibsen, against 
the hidebound conservatism of Authority. All three 
object to ‘“‘ keeping up appearances”—at the expense of 
the human soul. They make no plea for anarchy, but for 
a return to a simpler and more honest mode of life; and, 
if the truth were known, they are separated by little, save 
temperament and methods of presentation, from Brown- 
ing, Carlyle, Ruskin, or other of our own ultimately 
approved teachers. Their vehicle, however, is the drama, 
their ‘‘message”’ can be spoken from the non-sectarian 
pulpits of the stage. And this, maybe, will explain why 
in Germany, Scandinavia, and France the theatre absorbs 
some of the best intellects of the nation; whereas here 
their work dribbles outward in solutions, coloured by 
the particular sectarian tint professed by the expounder, 
the prey of Heine’s Kastraten, of hasty journalism, the 
victim of every ambush that nowadays is set between the 
masses and their teachers. The theatre, with its direct 
appeal, direct diction, its altogether unattaintable direct- 
ness, can alone bring the masses into direct touch with 
those laymen who are among the first of the nation’s in- 
tellectual and ethical leaders. 

In ‘*Das Gliick im Winkel” we see Sudermann, no 
longer militantly Radical, but concerned only with the 
immediate drama before him. He has left controversy 
for art, and devotes his whole interest to the half-dozen 
people who reach the topmost moments of their lives 
during the hour or two's traffic at which we assist. The 
entire humanity of this play—which, discarding the skin- 
deep ‘‘ smartnesses ” of life, dives down to the very depths 
and bares soul and heart instead of tarrying with millinery 
and the newest slang—cannot be doubted. Every character 
is clear, forcible, and distinct ; every speech a stone the 
more towards the end-structure; and often we start 
breathless before one of those sudden lines that ‘‘ seem 
to open a trap through which we sound abysmal deeps.” 
And the work is produced with the plainest of scenery, and 
no dresses to speak of. So absorbing is the interest, that 
no one cares for setting or costuming ; yet be it noted that 
every external detail had been selected with an eye to its 
fitness, so much so that the characters seemed actually to 
have walked in from the street of some German provincial 
township. 

For the acting we have nothing but praise. The 
smallest part was rendered with a finish and a roundness 
that make it memorable. Dangel, the second teacher, in 
the hands of Herr Andresen, was so convincingly the 
honest fellow that Sudermann drew that we almost forgot 
that this was mere play-acting. The same with. the 
Schoolmaster Wiedemann of Herr Behrend, and the 
Doktor Orb of Herr Willert. As Elisabeth, Frl. Nilasson 
was entirely woman, strong-minded and of character, 
yet passionate and of a noble weakness. In her great 
scene, when first the joy of those summer nights comes 
back to her—lingerings on the terrace beside the man she 
loves, all the wonderful tremors of June—when her mind 
leaves the dull school-house that is loud with another 
woman’s children, and wanders back to the days without 
cloud, she was magnificent. Into the one word “‘ Schin” 
she threw the very root and flower of her passion, and 
when the wound burst and Récknitz covered her willing 
lips with kisses, the house held its breath and knew that 
here was a ¢ragédienne such as London seldom sees. As 
Récknitz, Eduard le Seur was equally successful. It was 
a part calling for versatility, so much of light and shadow 
there is in it; a subtle part written with a deftness and 
power that few had attempted. A slight lack of force in 
his bodily carriage was the one blemish in Herr Le Seur’s 
rendering. One felt that Récknitz was a more erect and 
athletic man than his interpreter. 

ALBERT KINROss. 
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OLD-WORLD MUSIC 


Mr. Dovmetscn's ‘lecture concert” at the Curtius 
Club the other evening was a capital notion excellently 
carried out. What Mr. Dolmetsch does not know con- 
cerning the ancient instruments which he loves with such 
consuming ardour is certainly not worth knowing ; and 
it was only surprising that a still larger audience was 
not attracted. As an opportunity for learning all about 
the old music and the wherewithal of its making in the 
shortest space of time, the occasion was really unique. 
Here were viols, lute, virginals, harpsichord, and the rest 
—concerning each of which Mr. Dolmetsch told his 
hearers just the right things in his own quaint, enthu- 
siastic way ; so that with the illustrations which followed 
whole generations of musical development were un- 
folded before one, ontologically as it were, in the space 
of a brief two hours. We may not agree with Mr. 
Dolmetsch that the music of the lute is more beautiful than 
any other, but we may all recognise the good work he 
accomplishes by keeping before us moderns the claims of 
these old instruments. If only for the sake of the music 
written for them, they ought to be preserved. 

Some of Mr. Dolmetsch’s examples were delightful in 
the extreme. Really commonplace music they never 
seemed to write in those days. Or is it merely that none 
has come down to us? Perhaps the latter is the explana- 
tion. But I fancy he would be hard put to it who tried 
to find a sixteenth- or seventeenth-century counterpart to, 
let us say, ‘‘O listen to the band” or ‘‘ Soldiers of the 
Queen.” Let musical philosophers provide the reason. 
Perhaps the clavichord failed most completely the other 
evening to impress its modern hearers. By contrast with 
its feeble strains the gentle harpsichord seemed coarse and 
violent. And for this little tinkling instrument (which, as 
Mr. Dolmetsch himself observed, is almost as hard to hear 
as to play), Bach wrote the Forty-eight Fugues and 
Preludes! Nothing could have disproved more signally 
the claims of the old against the modern than the perform- 
ance of the great B flat Prelude which Mr. Dolmetsch had 
the hardihood to give us in this fashion. 

On the other hand the harpsichord examples played 
evoked no such thoughts. Here you have a beautiful 
instrument with possibilities and resources all its own, for 
which exquisite music has been written, which it is only 
absurd to transfer to the pianoforte—indeed not merely 
absurd, but in many instances out of the question, since 
what was intended for two keyboards is occasionally im- 
possible on one. Moreover there is not the slightest 
necessity to make the attempt. Why not occasionally 
pianoforte avd harpsichord recitals? Then Mr. Leonard 
Borwick would have been spared the painful necessity 
of attempting Scarlatti’s ‘‘ Harpsichord Sonata’—which 
figured in the programme of his first recital this week— 
on a Steinway grand. The viola da gamba is another 
instrument worthy of preservation for its own sake as the 
possessor of characteristics peculiar to itself. Its tone is 
delicious—thinner and less powerful than the ’cello’s, but 
exquisitely pure and sweet and delicate—while its seven 
strings accomplish effects which are naturally beyond 
attempting on four. The Sarabande and ‘“ Les Papillons” 
by de Caix d’Hervelois (1719), which Miss Héléne Dol- 
metsch played so delightfully, were as effective perhaps as 
anything heard throughout the evening. H, A. S. 


For the Moment 


Lilies that fester smell far worse than weeds.— Shakespeare. 

Better a diamond with a flaw than a pebble without one.— 
Proverb. 

A man is fretted not so much by events themselves as by his 
thoughts about them.—Zficfetus. 

Contempt is not for those that have vices, but for those that 
have no virtue.—La Rochefoucauld. 

The very attempt towards pleasing everybody discovers a 
temper always flashy, and often false and insincere.—Burke. 
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COMMENTS OF A COUNTESS 


99 Belgrave Square, SW. 


THE absolute hideousness of modern male attire has never been 
so blatantly obvious as just now, when the numerous Georgian 
revivals on the stage have set us admiring the costumes of a day 
when gentlemen were not ashamed to dress as such, and did not 
seek to hide their individuality behind the garb of a hired waiter. 
No woman would submit to the ignominy of a dress which led 
people to mistake her for her own housemaid; but rather than 
attract the unwelcome attention which the starting of any innova- 
tion would entail, the modest London host prefers to run and 
fetch champagne in his own house at the imperious command of 
his guests, to accept smilingly shilling tips for calling carriages at 
his own ball, and to effusively shake hands with Gunter’s head 
waiter, whose face is so familiar, and whom he mistakes for a 
Cabinet Minister. In her clothes, as well as in her characteristics, 
souvent femme varie ; but men, apparently, are as loth to change 
their fashions as their minds ; and, after all, it is absurd to expect 
that a mind which is satisfied with the contemplation of the same 
garments for years, and even decades, could be capable of a spark 
of variableness. 

Occasionally somebody comes forward and makes a feeble effort, 
which is immediately squashed by the ridicule of the majority. 
Even the Prince of Wales, who takes great interest in clothes, has 
not the strength of mind to carry out the reforms which he desires. 
His attempt to introduce velvet collars on evening coats proved 
futile, and eventually suffered the degradation of being adopted by 
the hero in a farcical comedy. The Prince is also at the head of 
the agitation against that crowning horror of men’s attire—the tall 
hat. The drawback is no one knows what to substitute for what 
all men unite in condemning. The “Homburg” looks rakish, 
the “bowler” reminds us of the country, a tweed cap is inad- 
missible, a straw hat is not only out of the question, but it leads 
to further vulgarities in the guise of flashy ribbons, and so the 
chimney-pot reigns supreme simply because it is faute de mieux. 
Some interesting little varieties of headgear I once saw worn by 
three German fellow-travellers on my way to Homburg might be 
of use to some anxious reformer in need of inspiration. The first 
was a tall hat made of white straw, the second partook of the 
nature of a jockey cap and was made of black satin, whilst the 
third was a deerstalker carried out in tartan silk. I give away 
these suggestions with the same generosity I display when I am 
asked the address of my mother-in-law’s dressmaker. Nobody is 
likely to make use of either. 

Only in the matter of ties and collars after all does a man find 
scope to proclaim his individuality. So, at least, a woman thinks. 
I have known terrible conclusions drawn from these details of 
dress. A friend of mine, who is also a great heiress, told me of a 
man she had refused because he wore “ depressed collars ” (I con- 
clude she meant turn-down ones), and another friend of mine 
broke off her engagement because her fiancé refused to give up 
wearing knitted ties, which he assured her were made for him by 
a maiden aunt, a statement which she refused to believe and which 
ultimately led to his life-long misery—at least she hoped it did. 

While admiring the dress of the Georgian period, such as I saw 
so prettily presented one day this week at the Comedy Theatre in 
Mr. Ben Greet’s revival of “The School for Scandal,” I am, of 
course, aware of its impracticability for modern uses. But some- 
thing less ornate than the pink satin coat and flowered waistcoat, 
and more picturesque than the broadcloth swallowtail might be 
devised, at any rate for evening wear. Nothing is more becoming 
than the Court suit of the present day, which is rich without being 
ostentatious. Surely some modification of this might be adopted, 
and while its cost might prevent its becoming universal, it might 
be confined to those whose position and income entitle them to a 
limited extravagance. 

The present plainness in dress is of course partly the result of 
the boundless extravagance in male attire in history. Shake- 
speare satirised the exquisites at the Court of Queen Elizabeth in 
Osric and Sir Andrew Aguecheek. When the Duke of Buck- 
ingham went to see the Queen of France he wore jewels worth 
twenty thousand pounds on his person, while Pepys has told us of 
the splendid costumes of the gallants of the Restoration. In “She 
Stoops to Conquer” and “ David Garrick” we see the gorgeous- 
ness of the eighteenth century at its height, whilst the reaction to 
which we are introduced in “ Money” led to the period of the 
dandies, which culminated in the attire of Disraeli, who wore five 
chains on his vest. 

Not only on the stage, but in the world of art, is the contrast 
between past and present day garb emphasised. Compare the 
splendid and spirited pictures at the Van Dyck Exhibition at 
Burlington House with the present émpasse in male portrait ure, 
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How can an artist make a fic/wre of a man in a frock coat clasp- 
ing a shiny tall hat in one hand and a pair of brick-red gloves in 
the other? Miniatures, which are now so popular, delineating 
men in tweed suits, are inartistic abominations. So the poor 
portrait-painter is reduced to extravagances like that of M. 
Benjamin Constant, who painted Lord Beauchamp in his robes 
as Mayor of Worcester, or to the conventionality of military 
portraits, where an expanse of red uniform is relieved by a few 
saucer-shaped medals attached to parti-coloured ribbons, with an 
occasional vagary, such as the wonderful portrait by Mr. Sargent 
of a certain Bond Street dealer who was less remarked than the 
accessory in the shape of a weird dog. 

Of course, I know that railing at men’s clothes is no new 
thing. Carlyle growled in “ Sartor Resartus,” and, years before, 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu gave wise advice in a couplet you 
may not remember :— 


“ Be plain in dress and sober in your diet. 
In short, my deary, kiss me and be quiet.” 


While I am quite sure that Rosalind, out of her own experience, 
gave Orlando many good hints as to his clothes. 

Finally, who is the best-dressed man in London? Carlton, 
of course, and after him, I think, perhaps, Mr. Humphry Sturt. 
He is one of the few who still wear a buttonhole ; and that is a 
cult in which the mere man vainly tries to assert the little indivi- 
duality which the limitations of fashion prevent him from display- 


ing to any marked degree without erring on the side of eccen- 
tricity. 


IN PASSING 


THE temporary indisposition of Mr. Gerald Balfour recalls to 
an Irish correspondent a true story which he has never seen 
in print. When the Chief Secretary was visiting a congested 
district, he was laid up with a sharp chill. Hearing of this, an 
Irishwoman, loafing at a cabin door, said to aconstable, “ Och, if 
the gintleman was to dhrive in a car the day long and take a glass 
of the crathure at ivery house he met, by the powers he wouldn't 
at dark have any idea he was ill at all, at all.” 


Lord Curzon, who is preparing a hospital for the front, is one of 
the most conscientious of our younger Tories. The eldest son of 
Lord Howe, he represents the Wycombe division of Bucks, in 
which he resides. He is a first-rate sportsman, good shot, and 
keen rider. In 1880 he and Lord Throwley went in first for Eton 
v. Harrow, the only occasion on which two owners of courtesy 
titles ever went to the wickets together in a public-school match. 
As Treasurer of the Household, he holds an ornamental Govern- 
ment post, but he rarely speaks in the House. He married the 
aunt of the present Duke of Marlborough, one of the most popular 
women in England. She drives four-in-hand to perfection, and 
has done yeoman service for the Party in electioneering cam- 
paigns. 


Of the late Lord Queensberry there are anecdotes galore. 
Here is one probably new to the print and quite true. He was 
always hot-tempered, but speedily recovered his wonted serenity, 
as this anecdote proves. On one occasion he took offence at 
some remarks made by an officer in the Life Guards about a 
matter which was no concern of either party. So he wrote to him, 
offering to play him a match at cricket (single wicket), to scull 
him from Putney to Mortlake, to fight a duel in Belgium, to drink 
him under the table with raw brandy, or to box him in any 
gymnasium—the fact of his opponent being quite eight inches 
taller than himself being a mere detail to the plucky “Q.” The 
only reply was an invitation to dinner at mess, which was 
accepted, and no reference was ever made again to the subject of 
the dispute. 


Candlemas Day, if ye be fair, 

The half o’ Winter’s gane and mair ; 
Candlemas Day, if ye be foul, 

The half o’ Winter's gane at Yule. 


Well, Candlemas Day was as fair as fair could be; so that if the 
ancient weather-lorist be right, Spring should soon be coming 
down our way. There are premonitions of it already visible in 
the frost and snow, Catkin and tassel are appearing in the 
forest, the honeysuckle is in leaf, and the hawthorn’s little bright 
pink spots tell where the buds are swelling. No longer is the 
missel-thrush a solitary songster, but quite a chorus rises in fine 
weather. After the year begins to change, it is curious how 
undepressed birds are even in a snowstorm. 
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When Colonel Baden-Powell was appointed colonel of the 
Fifth Dragoons, one of the first things he did was to form a body 
of scouts, whose training he took under his own special care, and 
many are the amusing and instructive stories which they still 
narrate at Meerut illustrating the nature of his proceedings. For 
a beginning it is said he made all the men master “ Sherlock 
Holmes,” thereby to obtain insight into the possibilities of in- 
ductive reasoning. Night was his favourite time for working—the 
blacker and more inclement the better. “Ride out seven miles 
and back again as fast as possible” would be a characteristic 
order. Returning from such an outing on one occasion, “ B.-P.” 
himself in command, one of the troopers had a fall and lost his 
horse. Baden-Powell took him up at once on his own, and, to 
give similar useful experience all round, mounted all the other 
scouts in pairs and took the spare horses along without riders. 


Colonel Kinloch Ogilvy, whose death by his own hand, after 
assaulting his wife, has caused such a painful sensation, was in 
reality a devoted husband until insomnia disturbed his reason. A 
distinguished soldier, he had a curious adventure whilst on active 
service in the Zulu war. As he was shaving in his tent unusually 
early on a summer morning, he saw what at a glance seemed a 
small snake appear under the canvas. He adroitly brought his 
razor down on it with great force, and the blow elicited a frantic 
yell. He then discovered he had severed a human finger which 
belonged to a notorious black thief long wanted by the authorities, 
and who was eventually hanged on an old charge of murder. 


Mr. Frampton has worked out a plan for laying out a public 
garden in Liverpool. It is full of interesting details furnishing 
telling positions for several existing and projected statues, and has 
an amphitheatre in the centre, surrounded by a raised terrace and 
flanked on either side by a pair of lofty columns surmounted by 
gilt ships carrying electric lights. The city should not by any 
accident allow so unique an opportunity to slip by. The little 
sketch done in plaster to scale, with avenues of sponge trees cut 
to shape and coloured green, is most fascinating. 


It is to be hoped that Mr. Swan will be induced this spring to 
exhibit a certain one-sitting portrait of a brother Associate executed 
about varnishing-day period last year. He has been far too prone, 
like Achilles, to sulk in his tent, so that only those who go to his 
studio know the full measure of the man. 


What dram-drinking is to some men the drawing of animals is 
to Mr. Swan, and there is a legend that some time back he in- 
dulged his vice to such excess as to be positively ordered a rest. 
He was exiled from the neighbourhood of the Zoo, and sent to a 
place on the South Coast. Coming out of the railway station, the 
first thing to strike his eye was a travelling menagerie entering the 
town. The last state of that man was worse than the first. 


Talking of animals, it is wonderful the reputation some of them 
have. It was ata rehearsal of the Guildhall Masque, and while 
the distracted manager was struggling to drill his amateur supers, 
a small boy in one corner was talking to the young lady whose 
train he carried: “I’ve got a bunny,” he said. Then, as the lady 
remained silent, “I dreamed last night my bunny had little bun- 
nies.” “Yes! yes!” she said, wishing to keep him quiet ; “ but I 
shouldn’t set much store on that ; dreams don’t always come true.” 
There was a lull in the surrounding tumult, and out of the 
momentary silence an injured voice proclaimed, with solemn con- 
viction, “ Little buonies »s¢ come some time.” 


Mr. F. R. Benson, who is beginning a most interesting season 
at the Lyceum, is a theatrical enthusiast, tall, rather gaunt, with 
sharp, clever features, a muscular frame, and intense determination 
written in an expressive face. It is a popular delusion that he is 
the son of the late Archbishop of Canterbury ; but as a matter of 
fact his father was Mr. Benson, of Langston, near Alresford, and 
one of his brothers represented Woodstock in the House of 
Commons in the Parliament of 1892. He is also related to Miss 
Violet Hunt, the clever novelist. 


Mr. Benson was educated at Winchester and Oxford. He 
represented his University in the long jump against Cambridge 
when the sports were held at Lillie Bridge, and has always made 
his company proficient in cricket, football, and athletics. His 
success as Clytemnestra first made him embrace the stage as a 
profession, and his touring company has been the training school 
for many young theatrical folk, including Miss Rose Norreys, 
Miss Beatrice Ferrar, and Mr. W. Mollison, The author of 
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“Paolo and Francesca” was once under him. Not only is he a 
fine stage-manager, but a strict moral censor. He has rarely 
acted in modern plays, though he created the part of the monk in 
‘“*A Foregone Conclusion,” by W. D. Howells. He married the 
lady who acts under the name of Miss Constance Featherston- 
haugh. During his last London season at the Globe, when “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream” ran over 120 nights, the part of 
Helena was played by the late Miss Dorothy Dene, the model for 
so many of the pictures of Sir Frederick Leighton. 


Mr. Martin Harvey, who is still giving his brilliant portrait 
of Sidney Carton in “ The Only Way,” has worked his way up the 
dramatic ladder by dint of untiring perseverance. He was destined 
to be a naval architect, but he managed to become a member of 
Sir Henry Irving’s company and acquired wide experience in the 
numerous revivals. Once he joined Miss Annie Hughes, and 
made a marked success as the impulsive boy in “ Sweet Nancy.” 
But he sprang into popularity as Sidney Carton, and after three 
hundred performances acts, with the same delicate care as on the 
opening night,a part which would be ruined by exaggeration. 
Like Mr. Forbes Robertson he is a cultured artist. His wife, 
under her maiden name De Silva, is a prominent member of his 
company. 


The latest naval promotions are of peculiar interest. With 
the exception of the south-east coast of America all the 
stations, both at home and abroad, have received official recogni- 
tion, and four officers have been promoted out of flagships. No 
fewer than twelve gunnery officers have been advanced, while the 
torpedoists have been granted only two promotions. Six navigating 
officers have received a step in rank, and three of the favoured 
officers are qualified interpreters; but they possess such high 
service recommendations that it is obvious that their knowledge of 
languages had no influence on their promotion. The commanders 
and lieutenants advanced number twenty-nine, and of these fifteen 
are in possession of medals. The obvious deduction is that gunnery 
and war services were the two factors that governed the Admiralty 
in making their selections. The junior commander promoted was 
97 on the seniority list, and is neither specialist nor medallist, and 
the junior lieutenant, who is a navigating officer, is 165 on the 
list. Of the total of twenty-nine commanders and lieutenants, only 
six Officers are without special qualifications ; but out of the six, 
one is a medallist, and the others are either officers commanding 
ships, or are first lieutenants of first-class vessels. 
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RARE BIRDS’ NESTS 


ir the reader was ever a boy, or it may even be a girl, 
there will come a thrill of old memories on opening Mr. 
Kearton’s new volume.* It is simply a National Gallery 
of birds’ nests, and birds’ nests are the real charm of the 
woodlands in spring to the immature human species. It 
“s for them that ardent youth “‘ brushes with hasty steps 
the dews away,” and not to ‘‘ meet the sun upon the up- 
land lawn”; and however seared and conventionalised 
the senses become in later life, a nest with speckled eggs 
in it still stirs up an involuntary response. With some 
men and women this first love, instead of growing cold, 
glows and increases with the years, and among this happy 
minority we must certainly count our author. As Ruskin 
proposed years ago that wealthy landowners should pro- 
vide ‘parks for wild hyacinths” as well as for deer, so 
Mr. Kearton warmly urges that areas should be set apart 
for the breeding of our rarer birds, and that relays of 
watchers should be appointed to guard these, day and 
night, during the nesting weeks. 

Mr. Kearton thinks nothing of a trip to the bogs of 
{reland or to South Uist to catch a sun-picture of the 
nesting-place of the Marsh Harrier or the Red-necked 
Phalarope, or to some remote Westmoreland ghyll in a 
particular week of the year to penetrate the nesting secret 
of the Corn-crake. One can well believe his statement 
that the gathering of this present series of photographs 
involved nearly ten thousand miles of railway and steam- 
boat travelling, to say nothing of the miles-long and often 
bootless tramps at the end of the journey over marsh and 
moor. Such devotion to an ideal is more than enough to 
command admiration, almost regardless of its object. The 
success which has attended it is eloquently attested by the 
charming series of photographs of nests and nesting- 
places which form the central thread of the book, and 
upon which the text is merely a running commentary. 

While the satisfaction and enthusiasm of success, and 
the evident delight of Mr. Kearton in his work and keen 
sympathy with his feathered cousins, must have gone far 
to make this labour its own reward, yet in other respects 
the net effect upon his feelings is a saddening one. To 
find bird after bird driven from its accustomed haunts by 
the greed of the egg-hunter, since merely to label a bird 
as ‘‘rare”’ is to practically put a premium upon its com- 
plete extermination ; to see that any attempt to bring the 
iaw to the protection of a species is merely to advertise 
its whereabouts to a larger circle of destroyers—these are 
painful experiences to every lover of bird-life. So many 
forces seem to combine for destruction, so few for pre- 
servation. Indeed, Mr. Kearton has even found it 
necessary in some instances to maintain an intentional 
vagueness as to the precise locality in which his own 
photographs were taken. Even the admiring eye of the 
friendly naturalist seems to be like the fatal favour of the 
gods. The only remedy appears to be private protection, 
and this, our author is happy to say, is becoming yearly 
more general and more effective. Devoted bird-lovers 
have been known to purchase an entire farm adjacent to 
their estates in order to protect a rare Tit found to be 
nesting there. And many of our county families and large 
landowners are setting a most enlightened and public- 
spirited example in the same direction. And Mr. Kearton 
may have the satisfaction of feeling that in his pictures he 
has furnished an imperishable memento of these diminishing 
species, and at the same time has powerfully appealed to 
the public mind to take such steps as are possible towards 
their preservation in the flesh. 

Many are the stories one might tell of enterprise and 
even of adventure which come the way of the nest photo- 
grapher. Fancy lowering oneself by a rope, fastened to 
a crowbar thrust into the ground, down the face of a 


* “Our Rarer British Breeding Birds: their Nests, Eggs, and Summer 
Haunts.” By R. Kearton, F.Z.S. With numerous Illustrations from photo- 
graphs by C. Kearton. London: Cassell. 7s. 6d. 
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precipitous cliff to a nesting-ledge, taking the photo- 
graph, and coming up again, camera on back, hand-over- 
hand, as Mr. Cherry Kearton did in the Grampians for the 
nest of the Common Buzzard! The records would seem 
to go far to prove that the true bird-lover is ‘‘ born, not 
made ;” and of the two brothers Kearton it would be hard 
to decide which was the more enthusiastic and inde- 
fatigable in their joint work. Last June they made a 
special trip to the Hebrides to see the celebrated colony 
of the few surviving Great Skuas in their nesting season. 
These rare birds are actually increasing in numbers under 
the protection of the public-spirited lords of the manor, 
the Edmonstons of Baltasound, who detail a watcher to 
guard them night and day during the nesting weeks. 
Such is the pluck and audacity of these buccaneers of the 
air that any single individual approaching their nests is 
sure to be promptly attacked. Mr. Kearton had the 
curiosity to try the experiment, and soon had abundant 
proof, for the male bird, after one or two splendid 
circles to get momentum, swooped down upon him 
like a feathered thunderbolt, knocking off his cap and 
making his head ring with the shock. The blow, curiously 
enough, was delivered, not with the beak, but with the 
clenched feet, after the manner in which the Secretary 
Vulture kills snakes or vermin. Once satisfied of the 
certainty of attack, by enduring six or seven such 
‘*martyrdoms” for the cause, a good photograph was 
caught of the bird in the act of swooping to the attack. 

No less devotion, though of a less eventful and pains- 
taking sort, is evidenced by the photograph of the nest of 
the Marsh Tit (which by an apparent contradiction builds 
in trees), and of both parent birds laden with insect- 
delicacies for their nestlings. It took patient watching to 
get that photograph, and a score of ‘‘ snaps” in the quiet 
heart of a Hertfordshire woodland. Even these tiny 
feather-balls have their share of courage in defence of 
their young, for the mother-bird, having settled on the 
nest during the afternoon, actually resisted an attempted 
removal with defiant hissings. A cousin of theirs, who 
it would almost seem ought to change names with them, 
the Bearded Tit, inhabits the reed-beds of the Norfolk 
Broads, and suffers a steady shrinkage of refuges as these 
are drained. As an illustration of the affectionate vigil- 
ance with which these feathered rarities are watched, 
Mr. J. H. Gurney is able to give an estimate of the 
precise number of pairs breeding in the marshes of this 
district for forty years past. Unfortunately the record is 
one of steady shrinkage from 150 to 33 pairs, and at this 
rate vanishing-point will soon be reached. This little 
acrobat has learned by long and windy experience in these 
storm-swept expanses to balance himself in the gale by 
clinging to two divergent reeds, one with either foot, and 
thus getting an equipoise between them ; and the book is 
full of such little touches of life. 


A PETTY TRAGEDY 


My first sight of Mrs. Desmond made an inspiring moment in the 
dejection of hunting for cheap lodgings on the fringe of Blooms- 
bury. It was in Millman Street ; she came down the pavement 
towards me with the large air of a tragic diva; her tall form was 
crowned, not without charm, by a negligence of hair and bonnet, 
and she held in one hand the long train of her dress. Before her 
went a stolid shop-boy carrying a small parcel of grocery. In- 
stantly to my eyes the street took on a wider, lighter aspect ; it 
was Georgian ; the houses had lost their grime, the street its aged 
neglectfulness. She was a grande dame returning from the 
Foundling Hospital, where Handel had played to fashionable 
piety. Her black alpaca dress was brocaded silk ; her hair was 
skewered up and powdered, her high red heels tapped the flags ; 
and the errand boy was her resplendent blackamoor, with flashing 
eyes and vivid lips, carrying her bible and cushion. 

Two days later the same stateliness, a little doffed, entered my 
room bearing the morning meal. Her face was large, but not at 
all unpleasant; there was sympathy in her voice and a faded 
charm in the greeting smile about her lips. Her dark blue eyes, 
a little washy of tone now, had an Irish gleam of kindliness and 
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humour; and it seemed not unlikely that she had once been 
handsome. She hoped | should be comfortable, and excused her 
absence at my negotiations with her husband, saying, with some 
constraint, that she had been unwell and was lying down. I 
commiserated with her and hoped she was better. At this she 
chilled the more, her dignity by a shade was re-assumed, and she 
withdrew, some suspicion as it seemed in her eyes. 

When next I saw her she was standing wildly gesticulant 
before a little stationer’s shop near by, a scornful policeman her 
impatient listener. Inthe door of the shop stood the little widowed 
proprietress, the usual timidity of her pretty face now flushing to 
angry indignation and shame. 

“ She has robbed me of me husband,” cried Mrs. Desmond in 
piteous crescendo, swaying one black-gloved hand at the little 
woman, and looking with blinking uncertainty at the policeman. 

“You're drunk! Go along, or I’ll run you in.” 

“Tam not, constable. I am not drunk !” 

She made a few slipping steps towards the little widow. 

“QO you wicked creature! You have ruined me—me home.” 

She collapsed into tears, and hid her face in her long frail 
fingers. 

“Come now, move on! Or it'll be your fault, you know.’ 
The policeman took her by the arm to lead her away. 

She tried to rise to her full height and to flash scorn at him; 
but her eyes were weak, and she staggered. 

“Take your hands off me, constable,” she said with dignity 
that would be stupendous. “I am a lady, sir!” 

But I saw her go up the street in his close company. 

When the gaping boys and girls had trailed off after them, 
{ entered the shop, having often chatted with its owner, Mrs. 
Lorrie. 

“Oh! she is a silly woman, sir,” said the little widow, with a 
laugh and a flush. “She'll be quite different when she’s sober, 
and wouldn’t think of saying what she did. We are old friends, 
so to say ; but it’s the drink, you know, sir, the drink! Yes, she’s 
quite the lady when she’s sober, I must say. It’s all the drink. 
She’s ruined her poor husband's life, poor fellow! Whatever she 
is, he’s quite the gentleman. Married her to spite his family, so 
they say. She was lady’s-maid to his mother, and the family threw 
him off. He’s quite a young man yet : it’s worry makes him look 
old. It’s a wonder he’s so good to her. She's cost him pounds 
and pounds for fines, and he’s always lookin’ about for her at 
night when the fit’s on. It’s dreadful for him, I think! Yes ; they 
had one little boy that soon died and then she took to drink. 
Yes, it is sad. She must have been handsome once, as you say.” 
This with some embarrassed laughter. 

I had often heard from my attic seat late sounds of tearful 
declaration answered by not unkindly coaxing, which, from the 
front door, had ended in murmurs from the first floor back. The 
husband in general was invisible: a quiet old-young man, not 
perhaps more than thirty-five, of erect bearing and a face of some 
refined and gentle character. The only other member of the 
household seemed to be the servant, a thin, flat-chested fox of a 
woman, who never hurried and always seemed incipiently insolent. 
Seeing her, one could not but fall into the old thought whether 
the handmaid’s lack of all charm was her best recommendation to 
the mistress. The latter, when met with at home, was always 
well mannered, with generally a pleasant and natural ease that 
gained upon one. After a little while our formality of greeting 
gave way to more personal talk, and in almost eager response to a 
phrase or two of sympathy she confided with emotional un- 
restraint, and may be some exaggeration, the great grief of her life 
in the loss of her one child. She cried impulsively as she stood 
by the window on the stairs. 

“And when I think,” she said, the tears dropping from the 
weak blue eyes, “of the sorrow that’s come on me and my poor 
Arthur ever since the blessed darling went—God forgive me !” 

The same evening as I passed up the stairs I heard her sing- 
ing communingly in a gentle, almost girlish voice the tune of an 
Irish song as she sat, I imagined, at work in the basement below. 
In the twilight and quiet of the house the sound seemed strangely 
moving. 

A few days later as I opened the door and stepped into the 
hall I heard the sound of a shrill voice below stairs that ceased as 
i entered. 

“You have been impertinent enough, Crick,” Mrs. Desmond 
answered in dignified tones. “I'll not put up with it any longer. 
You will not stop one more moment in this house. Mind, you 
take a week’s notice from next Saturday. And if you are imper- 
tinent, mind you, I will get Mr. Desmond to put you out. I will 
not have it.” 

“You will!” snarled the woman ; in such tones that I could 
imagine the narrow brow bent, the dull eyes agleam, and the 
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dog-teeth showing. “I'd tell him something that ’ud shut his 
mouth.” 

“What do you mean? How dare you?” 

“Don’t I just? But you don’t need tellin’. You're too jealous 
not to have found it out.” 

“Tt’s not true. You can’t prove it. You are lying, you bitter 
thing !” 

“Am I? Well, let him try to put me out! That’s all. I 
don’t go till I choose—so there !” 

“O Annie, say it isn’t true! He said it wasn’t. I can’t 
believe it, but he has changed lately.” 

The woman laughed. “Oh, that’s true enough. And no 
wonder, I say.” 

Late in the dusk of the evening as I came down the stairs on 
my way out I was checked by voices in the front room of the first 
floor. I thought to hurry by, but they were coming towards the 
door ; the woman’s voice was in wretched beseechment, the man’s 
was quiet with restraint. 

“You will break my heart, dear,” she cried. 

“You don’t think that you broke mine long ago,” he replied. 
“Am I to bear everything?” He stopped near the door and 
seemed to turn round. 

“But I always loved you. And you have been so noble, so 
good to me. O Arthur, it drives me mad to hear you say this 
is true. Oh, it can’t be! To think you would be happier with— 
with her if I were dead!” 

He seemed to pause before replying, and then said with 
heavy wretchedness in his words, “I have forgiven you for years 
—you must forgive me now.” 

He approached the door and went slowly down the stairs. I 
could hear her sigh and murmur to herself and then came a re- 
pressive sobbing and a sudden silence. I stole back softly to the 
window seat on the stairs. In afew moments I heard her go to 
her room swiftly and almost immediately return, the rustle of her 
dress and the soft footfall seeming in the dusk almost ghostly. I 
sat waiting till she should go downstairs. The night drew slowly 
down over the narrow backs, the sparse leaves of the hungry plane 
tree merged into vagueness, and the sky seemed tremulous with a 
soft glow. The distant street murmured faintly into the open 
window; and a half muffled shout or thin whistle filtered 
through the silence. - I listened into the dark gulf below me, but 
the stillness was heavy with apprehension. Then I fancied the 
sound of a long soft sigh floated up through the darkness, and 
from far below I thought I heard the slight creak of stairs. I 
strained to listen, but it was still again. I thought: could it be 
that she had gone downstairs? I stood up trying to laugh off 
from me the indefinable fear that oppressed me. As the sound 
broke from me I heard a quick rush of steps on the stairs below ; 
a strained white face looked up, its terror framed by the dusk. 

“‘ What’s that?” the husband called tremulously. Then seem- 
ing to recognise me, he said, “‘ Where’s my wife—do you know ?” 

I was beside him now. “I couldn't stop down there,” he 
said. ‘She must be in here. Don’t come in.” 

He entered the dark room. I could hear his breathing, and 
when he stopped, his low penitent voice. 

“ Gracie !” he called. 

Then he gave a great cry, and as I ran in, he threw himself 
down upon the sofa, crying out, “My God! What have I done? 
Gracie, O Gracie!” 

I lit the gas, and the light flashed on him rocking to and fro, 
looking down upon the dead gentleness staring from his arms. 
He called upon her with tears and inarticulate endearment, kissing 
the white lips with long murmurs, then breaking out into prayers 
and passionate self-reproach. As I ran towards him, a faint, sickly. 
odour as of bruised weeds came upon me. HENRY GILBERT. 





“Roxane.” By Louis Creswicke. London: Cassell. 6s. 


Mr. CRESWICKE is entitled to the credit of what, so far as our 
knowledge of fiction extends, is quite a novel plot. A young 
English journalist purchases a slave girl in Stamboul out of pity. 
A friend abducts the girl and makes her his wife. Friend and 
wife leave a daughter with a general charge to the journalist to 
look after her. The daughter in time grows up to love the 
journalist. This bald account gives no idea whatever of the 
workings of the story, but will establish its claim to originality. 
Unfortunately, everybody of interest in it dies. The friend who 
abducted the slave-girl dies ; the wife dies of grief the same day ; 
the daughter grows up only to be drowned ; and if the journalist’s 
betrothed in England does not die, the end leaves her a physical 
wreck, and the journalist a mental one. Those readers who are not 
daunted by this large dose of mortality will find much of incident 
and not a little of sentiment to carry them through the story. 





THE EARLY PICAROONS IN 
LITERATURE 


It is easier to recognise than to define the picaresque 
novel. That, in its fullest form, it comes to us from 
Spain, that picar means to nibble or to peck, that Aicaro is 
a knave; these shreds of learning carry us but a short 
way, and the popular etymology is derided by the 
scholar. All that can safely be said on these points is 
that the word picaro is first found in a Letter from the 
Bachiller de Arcadia to Capitan Salazar; that this letter, 
dated about 1548, is ascribed to Diego Hurtado de 
Mendoza; and that, as likely as not, the derivation of 
picaro is from the Arabic. It is certain, however, that 
the rogue was not autochthonous in Spain. He is of 
enduring essence and of immemorial repute. In the 
youth of the world he removed his neighbour's landmark, 
and, in the evolution of society, he eschewed plain felony 
for indelicate procedure, using more wit in the practice of 
iniquity than saints are wont to show in the service of 
virtue. Whether in gaols or palaces, he anticipated the 
belated counsel of the pseudo-philosopher who would 
incite man to cultivate his Ego. A pilgrim of eternity, his 
circumstances enabled him to see life steadily and whole, 
to classify ranks and grades, to test and treasure pre- 
cept, to appreciate the values of contrast, and to em- 
bellish the bald moral with picturesque examples drawn 
from experience. His one limitation was found in the very 
nature of things as they are, and, if his possibilities were 
to be developed, he must be translated from the frugality 
of fact to the wealthier province of imagination. Autolycus 
has sketched him to the life : ‘1 knew him once a servant 
of the prince ; I cannot tell, good sir, for which of his 
virtues it was, but he was certainly whipped out of the 
court... . he hath been since an ape-bearer; then a 
process-server, a bailiff; then he compassed a motion of 
the Prodigal Son, and married a tinker’s wife within a 
mile where my land and living lies; and, having flown 
over many knavish professions, he settled only in rogue.” 

As Mr. Chandler notes,* footpads and pirates are seen 
bright in the dawn of literature, but the mere chance ap- 
pearance of a thief is not enough to raise a book to the 
picaroon level. The romance of roguery, like the 
romance of chivalry, is much more than a _ character 
sketch: it is the scoundrel’s epic, the squalid version of 
those dignified adventures which turned the strongest 
head in all La Mancha. To this reactionary form of art 
there must go inexhaustible invention of episode, painful 
keenness of observation, abundance of cynical wit, and a 
faculty for degrading all that is noblest by an unconscious 
effrontery which shall delight and disconcert with one 
egregious anti-climax upon another. Sketches of the 
future ficaro are suggested in the parasites of the Latin 
Comedy, but Petronius comes nearer the truth. Indolent 
scholiasts throw out the disgraceful suggestion that the 
‘* Satyricon” is a vain political pamphlet against Nero. 
This is the dull pundit’s little joke: Nero’s gravest 
defects come from his deplorable taste in literature, and 
the Arbiter would have none of him. The true hero of 
the book is Encolpos, and Ascyltos and Giton are worthy 
brothers-in-arms. The variety of incident, the perpetual 
scene-shifting, the loose construction, the vindictiveness of 
tone, the gloating over abasement, are all eminently 
picaresque, and, as Petronius had a special vogue in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, he may well have 
been pilfered by some figging Spaniard. However that 
may be, Spain’s debt to the ‘‘Golden Ass” is, as Mr. 
Chandler observes, unquestionable. Diego Lopez de 
Cortegana, Archdeacon of Seville, translated it for the 
vulgar in 1513; and, nearly a century later, the author of 
the ‘‘ Picara Justina” held up Apuleius as the model for 
his own unecclesiastical performance. A Spanish church- 

* «Romances of Roguery : an Episode in the History of the Novel.” By 


Frank Wadleigh Chandler, In Two Parts, Part I, The Picaresque Novel in 
Spain. London: Macmillan, 8s. 6d. 
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man would naturally appreciate the supernatural gleam 
which lights up Apuleius’ brilliant, perverse page: he 
would find nothing so much to his professional taste in 
the ‘‘ Cento novelle antiche,” nothing so edifying in the 
devices of Boccaccio’s Buffalmacco, in the tricks played 
upon Ysengrin by Renart, in the crafts that decorate the 
fabliaux, in the wiles of the young Gargantua. All these 
creations prove a growing interest in the gay scamp who 
forded the Rhine to be reincarnated as Bruder Rausch, to 
figure in countless Schwdnke, to delight the lettered class 
in ‘* Til Eulenspiegel,” and to inspire Dr. Martin Luther’s 
prose rendering of the ‘‘ Liber Vagatorum.” Meanwhile, 
the full-blown knave crosses the Pyrenees to make ac- 
quaintance with the Archpriest of Hita, poses for the 
artist who created the ‘‘ Celestina,” and finally unmasks 
in that little masterpiece of picaresque fiction which bears 
the title of ‘‘ Lazarillo de Tormes.” 

Strangely enough, we know not who wrote this famous 
little book, nor when nor where it was published. It is 
commonly asserted that it first appeared at Burgos in 
1554, and that the Alcala edition, finished on February 26, 
1554 (the date is important), is a reprint. It may be so; 
but this opinion, though Mr. Chandler shares it, is not of 
faith. Assuming that the Burgos edition was available 
on New Year's Day (and the assumption is generous), 
was it possible in the sixteenth century to send the book 
to Alcala, to reprint it with woodcuts and with textual 
alterations, and to have it on Salzedo’s counter by the end 
of February ? Frankly, one may well doubt it. It would be 
a fairly smart bit of work nowadays, and can scarcely have 
been done in Spain three centuries and a half ago. With 
these questions of date and place is joined the question of 
authorship. The attribution to the Jeromite monk, Juan 
de Ortega, is purely conjectural. An English Dean of 
Peterborough spread the pleasant legend that ‘‘ Lazarillo” 
was written by a joint-stock company of bishops on their 
road to the Council of Trent. Just so: and with equal 
probability will the ingenious bibliographers of 2300 con- 
tend that Cardinal Wiseman conspired with Dr. Lingard 
to compose a piece of ribaldry called ‘‘ Pickwick.” There 
remains the old ascription to the great Diego Hurtado de 
Mendoza—an ascription which has been, to say the least, 
seriously shaken by M, Alfred Morel-Fatio. And yet one 
clings to it, and strives to uphold the ancient tradition. 
It is true that Mendoza never acknowledged the book ; 
that it is not mentioned in the 1612 edition of his works ; 
that his heirs never claimed it for him. ; and no doubt these 
reticences are damaging. Buttheyare not decisive. One 
might fairly argue that they are just what one would 
look for if Mendoza were indeed the author. He had 
represented the Emperor at the Council of Trent, he had 
been Ambassador in Rome, and had always worn a cassock 
till he saw that the Pope took advantage of his cloth. 
Obviously it would be most improper for him to come 
forward as a mocker at the sale of indulgences; it would 
compromise his master, it would misbecome his own 
official rank. His position was a difficult one. An envoy 
can scarcely ridicule the Court to which he is accredited ; 
on the other hand, the writer who knows he has com- 
posed a masterpiece cannot be expected to keep it in his 
desk for ever. Again, there was great risk in publishing 
such a book in the Peninsula. The Inquisition, liberal 
enough in the matter of obscenity, had a fine scent for the 
heretical savour which distinguishes ‘‘ Lazarillo,” and its 
spies might be trusted to ferret out the anonymous author. 
But at Antwerp, where Spanish books were freely printed, 
the Holy Office was less active and, as it seems, Mendoza 
was in the Low Countries about the time of ‘‘ Lazarillo’s” 
appearance, engaged in watching Cardinal Pole. If Men- 
doza really wrote the book we should expect the circum- 
stances of its publication to be precisely what they are. It 
may seem unlikely that the author of a most popular work 
should be silent concerning it ; but, if we remember that 
the Inquisition put ‘ Lazarillo” on the Index during 
Mendoza’s lifetime, his silence and the silence of his family 
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must appear natural enough. That the ascription to 
Mendoza should first be made by the Belgian Valére André 
and the Flemish Jesuit André Schott, both of whom had ex- 
ceptional facilities for discovering the truth, is also precisely 
what we should anticipate, There are other pieces, plausibly 
ascribed to Mendoza, which he never claimed: the argu- 
ment from style is rash, for he could adopt any style at 
will: that of Tacitus in the ‘‘ Guerra,” that of Silva in a 
celebrated letter; and he dashed off an old-fashioned 
guintilla as readily as he penned the latest thing in 
sonnets. The thesis, then, that he had no part in 
‘* Lazarillo” remains to be proved; in the meantime the 
old attribution may be held by the devout, if only as a pious 
belief ; and, while we are about making these acts of faith, 
we may as well go on to believe that ‘ Lazarillo” 
appeared at Antwerp in 1553, in an edition which has now 
vanished. 

The book, made up of Milesian tales, hints from old 
plays, from /ad/iaux, perhaps from Orozco’s ‘‘ Cancionero,” 
took Europe by storm. Gentlemen loved it for the por- 
trait of the starving hidalgo which none but a gentleman 
could have drawn, and the very rogues recognised them- 
selves as leaders of the blind. Rowlands did the book 
into English in an edition which has disappeared, and is 
only known in reprints. The rest of Europe followed the 
good example, but for nearly fifty years ‘‘ Lazarillo” 
found no rival. At last the picaro came to life again in 
Thomas Nash’s ‘‘ Unfortunate Traveller” (1594), where 
Jacke Wilton reproduces the rogueries of Lazarillo more 
or less effectively. The curious thing is that Nash’s book 
preceded ‘‘ Guzman de Alfarache,” by five years; but the 
English story was driven from the field by the Spaniard. 
We cannot easily read it now, for life is short and lack of 
art makes it often tedious ; but ‘‘ The Rogue,” as it was 
popularly called, was cheered by Ben Jonson, and even 
eclipsed the popularity of ‘‘Don Quixote.” It has 
the stuff of a great book in it, as Le Sage recognised, and 
by skilful surgery he gave it a new life. Henceforward 
the press teems with picaresque inventions. Even ‘‘ Don 
Quixote’ has numerous picaresque touches, and Cervantes 
approves himself a master in ‘‘ Rinconete and Cortadillo.” 
Espinel’s ‘‘ Marcos de Obregén” was said by Voltaire to 
have been the original of ‘‘ Gil Blas”; but this isan absurd 
overstatement, though Le Sage used ‘‘ Marcos,” as he used 
much else. To note merely the titles of the chief Spanish 
picaresque tales would take a column: Ydiiez y Ribera’s 
‘© El Donado Hablador,” Castillo Solérzano’s ‘‘ Gardufia 
de Sevilla,” Salas Barbadillo’s ‘‘ Necio bien afortunado,” 
are but a few of the tribe. But Quevedo’s ‘‘ Buscén” is 
a typical exercise, brilliant, witty, sad and degrading. In 
Quevedo there is a profoundly saturnine humour and, if he 
really wrote the ‘‘ Buscén” in his youth, as M. Ernest 
Mérimée supposes, the observation is precocious indeed : 
but his very cleverness and resource in dealing with baseness 
grow repugnant at last, and one parts from Pablo with 
an extraordinary pleasure. The fate that overtook the 
chivalresque romances overtook the picaresque stories in 
Spain. In the first the knights perform more and more 
incredible feats, the giants grow taller, the lakes deeper, 
the damsels lovelier, the monsters more terrible: in the 
second the rogues become more ruffianly, their doxies 
more repulsive, their dupes more odious, their japes more 
cruel and intolerable. Both knights and picaroons died of 
exaggeration. 

But the latter rose again in France, roaring and 
blustering in Sorel, almost elegantly impish in Cyrano de 
Bergerac, elephantine in Scarron, till at last Le Sage 
takes the rascal in hand, refines and humanises him, 
making him sympathetic and even seductive, as Gil Blas. 
It were tempting to follow his career in England, to trace 
him from Defoe, through Fielding, Smollett and Sterne, 
to Dickens and Thackeray; but the opportunity will 
come when Mr. Chandler pursues his quarry over 
Europe. 

JAMeEs FitzMAuRICE KELLY. 
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LETTERS OF A BOOK-TASTER 


Tbe Loopbole, hedgley, near Paternoster Row: 
February 9, 1900. 

My DEAR FANNY,—In 1898 you were in Vanity Fair (alias 
Mayfair) ; but where, O where, was Miss Helen Caddick? She 
was starting from the mouth of the Zambesi for the great Lake 
Tanganyika, which divides German East Africa from the Congo 
Free State. The result of this expedition is contained in A White 
Woman in Central Africa (1), a work which displays a most 
pleasing combination of pluck and femininity. The lady would 
seem to have travelled extensively before penetrating the Dark 
Continent, and to this circumstance I partly attribute the admirable 
judgment she evinced in her arrangements. Throughout her 
journey there seems to have been no hitch ; she was the best of 
friends with her “tenga-tenga” (load-carriers) and other native 
servants, to whose kindness and attention, while travelling abso- 
lutely alone with them, she bears cordial witness. “And what do 
you mean by femininity?” I can hear you ask crossly. Well, I 
mean this sort of thing. After describing the “sansi” (a very 
elementary native piano) Miss Caddick says :— 


I often play on my own when I am alone, and like it 
quite as well as many pianos I hear; but then I am not 
musical. 


Observe the dig at Musical England ; but before you can say 
Jack Robinson she has sneered away your chance of a rejoinder. 
Then again, “for fun” Miss Caddick poured some tea (note how 
a lady manages to have tea even in Central Africa) into “an 
enamelled tin cup” (this precision in irrelevant detail is deliciously 
feminine) and “sent it by the boy for the natives to taste. It had 
neither milk nor sugar in it, but was just as I was drinking it 
myself. They tasted it eagerly, then made horrid faces and spat 
it out again.” The barbarous lady tried them with a dose of the 
same decoction #/us “a lot of sugar,” but, “though that seemed 
to please them better, they evidently did not think much of my 
beverage.” One is nevertheless sorry for the way in which Miss 
Caddick’s cotton blouses were “ironed” by her boy. 


He spread a mat on the ground, smoothed out the clothes 
as well as he could on it, then spread a towel or something 
large over them, and slid his feet up and down till he 
thought the smoothing process was complete. 


This boy spoke Bible English. “Yes’m,” in his dialect, 
became, “It is I; behold I am come.” Would I have liked to 
accompany Miss Caddick? I have my doubts. “At Kawimbe,” 
she says, “the rats.... scampered over my bed in a tho- 
roughly happy manner.” ‘Even in my tent,” she adds, “I was 
apt to wake up and find all sorts of creepy, crawly things about 
my pillow.” The “jigger” which lays eggs “ under the toe-nail,” 
and “a sort of bluebottle fly that penetrates through your clothes, 
and kindly lays its egg in your back,” chill the blood to read of, 
but brave and sunny-hearted Miss Caddick was undaunted. One 
can endure her merry laugh at the expense of the Englishman and 
his friend, who, on reproving their boy-cook for doing badly some 
eggs, of which they had nevertheless partaken with enjoyment, 
received this reply :—“ Those eggs were croc’s not hen’s eggs, and 
will never look nice when cooked.” Miss Caddick has provided 
me with a pleasant, unaffected entertainment, and they are not 
crocodile’s tears which I shed in sympathy with her feminine 
regret that the “rock with a perfect resemblance to an African 
face” on Mount Chiombi was not “looking towards the sphinx in 
Egypt.” Let us hope the first overtures will be made by “the 
sphinx in Egypt.” That would be in strict accordance with 
etiquette. 

I was sorry to read in your last letter that your appetite was 
declining. On the other hand, “Athenzeus tells us of a glutton 
who used to dine out in gloves, thus being enabled to dispose of 
the hotter foods more quickly than the guests who were less prepared 
for handling them.” It is not my own erudition which furnishes 
this anecdote. It is that of Dr. J. F. Horne, whose Mirage of Two 
Buried Cities (2) you may behold without incurring subsequent dis- 
appointment. The two cities are, of course, Pompeii and Hercu- 
laneum. Of the former, the recently published translation of Boissier’s 
work has informed you. Dr. Horne seems to have drawn on most 
popular modern authorities for his facts, but his compilation does not 
bear much evidence of first-hand acquaintance with the Latin 
sources from which they drew. But he writes with a gusto which 
carries you along, and the numerous interesting illustrations assist 
towards a proper understanding of the whole. Just think: sugar 
and butter were never seen on Roman dining-tables! And (to 
show my agility in changing the subject) it isa curious commentary 





on human levity that Pompeii should not only have been built on 
a bed of lava, but that lava should have been used in building that 
ill-fated city. The Central Africans, by the way, would seem to 
have taken a wrinkle from the Romans in the facility some of 
them offer for divorce. Mr. Horne says: “One Roman repudiated 
his wife because she had once been to the public games without 
his knowledge ;” another darkly defended his iconoclasm by 
comparing his wife to shoes and saying “no one knows where 
they pinch one.” Thus one is prepared to read of the accommo- 
dating Central African tribes who grant divorce “if the husband 
neglects to mend anything belonging to his wife, or if the wife 
does not hoe, cook, or do her work diligently.” 

But that there are times when men can feel sorry for the light- 
ness with which they regard pledges is proved by this utterance of 
a Tommy in a transport vessel :— 


“The Lord knows I’m a sinner, ’E knows erbout that gal ; 
’E watched ’er when I went away, and noticed ev’ry tear, 
And like enough ’E said, said ’E, “ She suffers, so ’e shail, 
And so shall ev'ry sojer what’s been flirting over ’ere.” 


My quotation is from Mr. Le Breton’s Come, Follow the Drum (3), 
the author being a whilom Volunteer who dedicates his profits to 
the Artists’ War Fund. One of his choruses begins “’Oo says 
‘ Rats’ ?” and he evidently suffers from Kiplingeria. The “ gram- 
marian’s funeral” did not take place a moment too soon ! 

Flashy books are in great demand ; so are books written in 
simulated ecstasy. Hence there is the more reason to call atten- 
tion to a volume so gravely sweet as Fellow Wayfarers (4). It 
is some dozen years ago since the name of Louis Tylor appeared 
on a volume of verse entitled “Chess: a Masque,” a volume 
which the public liked, though their predilection is not advertised 
in Fellow Wayfarers. The “ Wayfarers” were, we gather, a tiny 
society, established by a retired Colonel, who met together like 
Quakers, first under the ministry of their founder, and afterwards 
under that of elected successors. The record of their meetings 
was kept by one Isoult Royl, a name which, I need not point out 
to you, Fanny, is an anagram on Mr. Tylor’. It is decidedly 
amusing therefore to find the gentle recorder occupied on one 
occasion with needlework. The record ingeniously shows the 
diversity of temperament manifested by the Colonel, the Professor, 
the Judge, the Poet, and the Doctor. The Colonel misdefined 
sin ; but his death—a catastrophe described with singular power— 
was a sublime definition of duty. Spurgeon would have liked his 
quaint and pithy style. It was said of the Professor that he 
“cared for too many virtues at once to go quite right” ; but in 
asserting that “ Religion is daylight ; Morality lamplight,” he proved 
that no separate virtue could disintegrate his goodness. The Judge 
was a fine fellow, but he nearly emptied the meeting-house for ever 
when he remarked that “One Wayfarer should refuse to help 
another because he is a Wayfarer.” The Poet was the least 
spontaneous orator of the dynasty of arch-Wayfarers, but his con- 
ception of God is perhaps the thing in the book which will stay 
longest in your mind. 


“ Man might not look on that face, 
Like the sheen of a sun-lit sea, 
But the faces of all I had loved upon earth 
Glanced back from its depths to me.” 


There are things in the book, like the description of “in wit,” 
which I cannot understand—things not expressed with due clear- 
ness and economy of words—but the total effect is gently stimu- 
lating. Iam glad to have thrown a [Fan-]light upon it. Pinch 
me for this unworthy quip, and believe me your penitent, 
B. ROUSER. 

(x) “A White Woman in Central Africa.” By Helen Caddick. Illustrated. 
London ; Unwin. 

(2) ‘‘ The Mirage of Two Buried Cities.” By John Fletcher Horne, M.D., F.R.S.E. 
London : Hazell, Watson & Viney, Limited. 10s. 6d. 

(3) ‘Come, Follow the Drum.” By John Le Breton. London: Macqueen. 1s. net. 

(4) ‘‘ Fellow Travellers, a Record.” By Louis Tylor. London: Richards. 3s. 6d. 


On Going to the Wars 


True : a new mistress now I chase, 
The first foe in the field, 
And with a stronger faith embrace 
A sword, a horse, a shield. 
Yet this inconstancy is such 
As you too shall adore : 
I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Lov’d I not Honour more. 
Richard Lovelace. 
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REVIEWS 
THE STATESMAN PHILOSOPHER 


“The United Kingdom: a Political History.” By Goldwin 
Smith, D.C.L. London: Macmillan. 2 vols. 155. net. 


PROFESSOR GOLDWIN SMITH has bestowed upon reviewers the 
rare pleasure of being able unreservedly to praise. This work— 
written, as he tells us, by the hand of extreme old age—is destined 
to be very widely read ; it challenges comparison with Green’s 
famous and admirable History, and possesses qualities of its own 
shared by no other book dealing with the same subject. It is at 
once a narrative which recalls all that is most noteworthy in the 
story of the United Kingdom, and a criticism of races, institutions, 
men, ideas, and policies. Where the ordinary writer in the same 
space could have given only an unfruitful recital of events, Mr. 
Goldwin Smith endows his abridgment with a soul of reason. 
There are,as Mr. John Morley somewhere says, three kinds of 
men who write history—the gazetteer or annalist, the statesman, 
and the philosopher. Mr. Goldwin Smith belongs in some 
measure to both of the two latter classes; but principally he 
writes as a statesman, with his own fixed principles of politics, 
recounting and criticising the operation of causes and effects. A 
certain school of critics would have the historian divest himself of 
all preconceived ideas, and write with scientific impartiality. Ina 
particular class of work that attempt at impartiality of mind is 
necessary ; but in a book dealing with political history the specu- 
lation and criticism of an acute mind give, to the story of remote 
events, an immediate interest and value for our own day. Un- 
intelligent prejudice is not to be found in this book ; but its 
criticism is imbued with the traditional Liberalism of England. 
The style has a plainness, a conciseness, a strength which we hail 
with delight in these days of devious virtuosity in prose. 

There are, of course, necessary limitations to any history deal- 
ing with so long a period in a narrow compass. It is in the 
gradual development of “a government with authority, but limited 
by law, controlled by opinion, and respecting personal right and 
freedom,” that Mr. Goldwin Smith finds the world’s chief interest 
in English history. That is the clue which he follows throughout ; 
his heroes are the men who have assisted that development, and 
his personal bias favours those who have worked for freedom. In 
some instances he fails to value fully the work of those who have 
retained the indispensable principle of authority, and he estimates 
men and events not from a contemporary standpoint, but from 
that of the Victorian age. There is a touch of modern arrogance 
in his judgments, and something of that assurance which Lord 
Melbourne marvelled at in Tom Macaulay. That which makes 
the reading of this book a fascinating task is the series of 
admirable portraits it contains. The great historical personages 
of the past become more than names to us, their characters are 
vividly sketched, some with enthusiasm and some with malice; 
Mr. Goldwin Smith has evidently written of them with keen 
interest, and with an enjoyment which his readers share. That 
there is rigour in these judgments may best be shown by an 
example :— 


Bolingbroke was a brilliant and daring knave. A scoundre 
he is called by Johnson, who was on his side in politics 
though not in religion. The epithet is surely deserved by the 
man who, without being a Jacobite, conspired for the restora- 
tion of the Stuarts, who, being a free-thinker at heart and 
loose in life, led a mob of bigots in a persecution of noncon- 
formists. ... The loss of Bolingbroke’s speeches has been 
much deplored. ‘They were, no doubt, brilliant, like his 
writings, in form, and effective with his party pack of hounds ; 
but if the substance was no better than that of his writings, 
we may resign ourselves to the loss. The orations of a 
charlatan, pandering to the passions of boors and bigots 
soaked with October ale, can hardly have been in the noblest 
style of eloquence. 


That perhaps is in the manner of the pamphleteer rather than of 
the historian; but, considering that Mr. Goldwin Smith’s anti- 
pathies are strong, and that those antipathies influence him in his 
judgments on the past as well as in the controversies of the 
present, he displays in most instances a candid appreciation of 
those great men who fought for another cause than his, Even for 
Laud and Strafford he has some words of praise, and even on 
King Pym and Cromwell he indites some criticism. Of all that 
is Keltic and all that is clerical his estimate is low, and we must 
enter a protest against the description of Canada as “a French 
colony which England failed to assimilate, and which added 
nothing to her wealth or to her real power.” Judged as a whole 
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the book is a vivid and animating record, written ina spirit of 
profound but reasonable and unboasting patriotism. 


A LITERARY SURVEY 


“The Augustan Ages.” By Oliver Elton. Edinburgh and 
London: Blackwood. 5s. 


OUR sympathies go out to Mr. Elton. Through no choice of his 
own he has had to deal, in one small volume, not only with the 
literatures of England, France, Germany and Italy, but with those 
of Scandinavia, Holland, Spain and Portugal. The task is too 
much for any one man. The general editor of the series, Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury, holds that a satisfactory survey of European 
literature during any given period can be “made but by one pair 
of eyes.” The facts are against him ; he has disproved his own 
theory, and three of his contributors have joined in the demon- 
stration. Like the rest of mankind, Mr. Elton knows some things 
much better than he knows others ; his editor’s scheme has forced 
him to handle matters of which, as he ingenuously implies, he 
knows little. On these points he has taken the safe course of 
following the best native authorities, so that, though he gives us 
nothing new, he avoids serious blunders ; and, in the circumstances, 
this is as much as can be expected. The English section is 
naturally the best in the book. Of Dryden and Pope, of Swift 
and Defoe, Mr. Elton writes with genuine knowledge and insight ; 
of Corneille, Racine, and Molitre, he has something intelligent, 
if not very original, to say; and he frequently sketches in a 
secondary figure with ahappy touch. He fails with Malebranche, 
Bossuet, Fénelon, and Leibniz, partly because he is not omniscient, 
and partly, also, because his interest in philosophy, doctrine, and 
mysticism is much less than his interest in literature, pure and 
simple. 

The shortcoming is obvious in Mr. Elton’s inadequate treat- 
ment of Quietism in France and Italy. Nothing could be more 
misleading than the statement that Molinos cast into eloquent 
method the ideas of St. Theresa. It is no doubt true that Molinos, 
like his patron, Cardinal Petruzzi, distorts certain phrases of the 
saint’s which he wrenches from their context ; but a very cursory 
study suffices to show that his method has no real connection with 
her ideas, and is often in flagrant opposition to them. The truth 
is that Molinos applied his method to the teaching of heterodox 
Italians like Riccaldini and Giacoppo di Filippo. Mr. Elton, in 
common with many of his predecessors, exaggerates the share of 
the Jesuits in procuring Molinos’ condemnation. He overlooks 
the fact that, at all events in the early stages of the controversy, 
Esparza’s official approbation of “ The Spiritual Guide” compro- 
mised the entire Company. Segneri’s attitude is also put in too 
strong a light by Mr. Elton, who talks of an “oblique assault.” 
In the “ Accordo dell’ azione e del riposo nell’ orazione,” Segneri 
gently suggests that Molinos’ system would not suit everybody, 
that it cannot be strictly carried out for any length of time, and 
that the average man had better keep to the ordinary Church 
observances. We take this to be the very mildest assault— 
“oblique” or otherwise—on record. Segneri’s moderation was 
probably due to the fact that Molinos had been a pupil of the 
Jesuits. The intervention of the Inquisition, so far as it was not 
brought about by political pressure, was mostly the work of the 
Dominicans. It may be contended that all this is unimportant. 
That is as it may be; but, if details are to be given at all, they 
should be given accurately. 

However, we have no intention of pressing Mr. Elton too 
hardly. A ce:tain number of errors are unavoidable in a con- 
densed summary of four hundred pages. We can honestly say 
that, though the book is rather dry reading, its intention is excel- 
lent, its views are generally sound, and its bibliographical notes are 
likely to be useful to beginners. So much for the matter. The 
manner, if undistinguished, is clear and straightforward. Un- 
luckily, the occasional use of threadbare French and Latin tags 
goes to show that the writer has caught sonie of his editor’s least 

leasing tricks, 


SHREWSBURY SCHOOL 


“Annals of Shrewsbury School.” By George William Fisher, 
MA., of Christ’s College, Cambridge, formerly Assistant- 
Master at Shrewsbury. Revised by J. Spencer Hill, B.A. 
London: Methuen. tos. 6d. 


WE are glad to welcome another volume of Messrs. Methuen’s 
Series, one which in some respects is better than the last we re- 
wiewed, though elsewhere not so good. Firstly, it is better, as 
being tar more exact. Full references are given for the author’s 
statements, and the amount of information collected about Old 
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Salopians is very great. On the other hand, there is less of the 
human interest in it, and we are continually on the brink of a 
delightful anecdote which does not. come. Allusions are often 
made to documents which illustrate the schoolboy’s daily life 
which make us wish to know more of it. For instance, we are 
told that “one little picture of boy-life at Shrewsbury School in 
Atcherley’s time (1771-1798) has lately been discovered,” and a 
summary is given of it. But the summary is quite dull. Why 
was it not printed in the boy’s own words? Such things as this 
form the true annals of a school ; Mr. Fisher is too apt to give us 
annals of the scholars, which find their proper place in the anno- 
tated School Register. We also complain that no reference-list 
of authorities is given. Such a list is really indispensable to the 
student, and does no harm to the skimmer. The original con- 
stitution of the school should also have been given in full. 

Apart from these faults, which show some lack of the sense of 
proportion, the book is a thoroughly good book. We imagine 
that Mr. Fisher, having previous histories before him, regarded 
his as to some extent corrective and supplementary ; and there 
can be no question of his industry, his accuracy, or the deep 
interest of the facts he has gathered. Mr. Fisher has the advan- 
tage of not being an Old Salopian. Hence he writes without that 
Olympian superiority which so often marks the public schoolman 
in speaking of his old school. He is able to deal justly with its 
faults, and not to gloss over its failings ; he is free from that itch 
for overpraise which besets so many, and has the good taste not 
to belaud living men. 

Shrewsbury offers a plain object-lesson of the mischief which 
comes when interested persons have a finger in school matters. 
The first statutes gave the right of electing the headmaster to the 
Master and Fellows of St. John’s College, Cambridge, but some 
voice was allowed (or so at least they imagined) to the Bailiffs of 
Shrewsbury, who had also a say in the use of the endowments. The 
consequence was that from the first the Bailiffs, who were on the 
spot, claimed more than their rights. They claimed to have the 
right of refusal, they even claimed to appoint the headmaster, they 
actually put men in; and when their right was challenged, they 
defended their case at law by means of the school moneys. Worse 
than this: they misused these moneys, they broke open the 
school chest and took them out, and caused endless annoyance 
which did not finally cease until Butler’s mastership early in the 
present century. We hope that the Duke of Devonshire will take 
such cases into account when he constitutes the local governing 
bodies under his new Bill. It is size gudé non that such bodies 
should be disinterested, and should be competent to judge of the 
qualifications of a schoolmaster. Another instructive point in the 
history of Shrewsbury is, that in the old days the best man was 
chosen, whether cleric or layman; how lamentably this sound 
tradition has been departed from of late years all professional 
teachers know. Thomas Lawrence, for example, was a layman ; 
and he it was who in 1579 first provided a chapel for Shrewsbury 
School, the so-called Stone House. A layman, too, was his suc- 
cessor, John Meighen, and so were several others. 

The palmy days of Shrewsbury were in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, when it had commonly 350 to 400 boys, 
and sometimes as many as 600; it was said by contemporaries to 
be the best filled school in England. From the first it was the 
training ground for boys of the upper classes, some of whom 
became men whose names will be known wherever the English 
language is spoken. Sir Philip Sidney and his brother were old 
Salopians ; so was Meredyth Hanmer, the well-known translator ; 
so at a later date was Judge Jeffreys, famous in a less desirable 
way, and Abraham Cawston, the notorious Fortunate Youth. The 
most of them, however, held to the happy mean; not world- 
renowned, they filled with credit most of the important offices in 
practical life—judges, lawyers, politicians, scholars, bishops, a few 
soldiers and sailors (one fought against the Armada), and a poet 
or two. 

The school has had many ups and downs. In the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries a great and important school, it sank se 
low in the eighteenth, that by 1797 there were no more boys in it 
than the number of three or four: then with a bound it reached a 
pitch of scholastic fame which no school before or since has ever 
attained to. Amongst its headmasters are many remarkable 
figures. Chief among them is Thomas Ashton, who practically 
made the Ordinances of 1578, who was known and respected by 
Queen Elizabeth and her statesmen, the correspondent of Lord 
Burghley. Mr. Fisher gives some curious evidence which goes to 
prove that Ashton was the means of detecting the Duke of 
Norfolk’s plot in 1571. More picturesque is the figure of Thomas 
Chaloner, twice headmaster, ejected by the Puritans, and for years 
a wanderer on the face of the earth: but wherever Chaloner 
went, as if by magic a new school sprang up around him. 
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One of them, Ralph Gittens, is remarkable chiefly for the 
lawsuits which he caused ; but there is another point of interest 
about Ralph Gittens which Mr. Fisher has not noticed. He 
is said to have been the son of a burgess of Shrewsbury, 
and he was born about 1570. Now Ralph Gittens was the 
name of one who was apprentice to Lawrence Sheriffe, citizen and 
grocer of London, when he died in 1567 ; and Lawrence Sheriffe 
was the founder of Rugby School. The identity of names may be 
an accident, but this is hardly likely ; and we surmise that the 
young Ralph was sent to London, as Sheriffe himself was, to learn 
his business, and that after his master’s death he returned home to 
follow his trade there. If so, possibly the founder of Rugby was 
indebted to his apprentice for a suggestion or two. At the end of 
the last century, Shrewsbury and Rugby came into direct contact 
by the appointment of Samuel Butler as headmaster. Butler had 
been educated under Thomas James, the organiser of Rugby 
School as it now is, and he took his old master’s advice in great 
detail when he organised Shrewsbury. This went so far as to 
include the peculiar institution of Merit Money, or weekly doles for 
diligence, which Mr. Fisher is wrong in calling an invention of 
Butler's. At Rugby the practice has long since ceased, but it still 
continues at Shrewsbury. 

Butler's scholastic success has never been equalled. His 
pupils made a clean sweep of everything that could be won at the 
Universities ; and the “ men” stood aghast to behold boys in the 
sixth at Shrewsbury winning a Browne Medal, a Porson Prize, and 
an Ireland University Scholarship before they left school. Butler, 
however, does not appeal to our affections in the same way as some 
schoolmasters do. He was a great teacher, but a very worldly 
man, and practically all the profits of the school went into his 
pocket. When he had three boarding houses of fifty boys each, 
and was buying estates and laying by thousands of pounds, his 
assistants could hardly afford to marry. These points come out 
clearly in his grandson’s “ Life,” but Mr. Fisher does not say much 
of them. Butler’s scholastic tradition was ably kept up by B. H. 
Kennedy, who turned out a number of notable scholars ; and since 
his day, Shrewsbury has never lost her place as a great school. 
So highly was Butler’s ability thought of, that headmasters of Eton 
and Harrow consulted him as tothe best manner of organising 
their schools. 

Of the daily life of olden days there is little to tell. We read 
of military displays in the sixteenth century, when the boys paraded 
and manceuvred with bows and arrows to do honour to great 
visitors. Under Ashton the drama flourished, and people came 
from far and near to see the yearly play of Plautus performed 
by the boys. Of the years between this time and the present cen- 
tury little is said in the book ; though we catch a glimpse of James 
Aitcherley, the headmaster, amusing himself with his staff, and 
kicking a flitch of bacon up in the air to see who could kick 
highest ; but a very complete account is given of the games and 
amusements of our own day, which will be invaluable a hundred 
years hence. 

One chapter is devoted to the Library, which contains some 
MSS. we would fain know more of. Why did not Mr. Fisher give us 
those quaint words of command for the pike drill which he alludes 
to? There are three scenes of an English Mystery Play, probably 
the oldest in existence. There is a Caxton, a unique Wynkyn de 
Worde, a Nuremberg Chronicle, and other “ fifteeners,” and a first 
edition of the ‘‘ Faéry Queene.” 

One word must be said of the illustrations. Some of these 
are highly interesting. There is a fine series of portraits, mostly 
preserved in the headmaster’s house. We find portraits of Sir 
Philip Sidney and his brother, as boys (this, however, from a 
painting at Penshurst), a painting of Edward VI. and a carved 
oak panel of the same king, Sir P. Sidney again, Lord Brooke, 
and several headmasters. 

We cannot close this review without expressing our regret at 
the death of the author, which took place just before this book was 
to issue from the press. There is no doubt that, though dead, he 
will speak to generations of Salopians yet to come, who will honour 
his memory for the loving labour he spent on the history of their 
old school. 


BUCOLIC 


“Country Matters in Short.” By William Frederick Collier, 
London : Duckworth. 3s. 6d. 


THIS book consists of fifteen original articles and nine reviews 
originally contributed to the Saturday Review. They vary much 
in value and interest. Mr. Collier writes pleasantly on dogs and 
Dartmoor, but superficially on a great many subjects. For instance, 
the following is from the first chapter, “The Cuckow”—our 
author and Professor Newton are responsible for the pedantic 
spelling. “Thehen... takes it [her egg] in her bill, and find- 
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ing the nest of a suitable parent—that is, a parent who will feed 
the young one on proper food—deposits her egg therein.” He 
might just as well say that nature scatters her seeds only where 
they will grow. One hundred and twenty species of birds have 
been enumerated as having eggs placed in their nests by the 
cuckoo, and they include a number that could not possibly feed 
the young—the wool-pigeon, for example. And that is true 
instinct, blind as well as wise; it is nature, too. “ Of fifty seeds 
she often brings but one to bear.” As to the spelling of the name, 
Professor Newton is aware that the older form was cuccu. Cuckow 
is of Wardour Street. This is a typical specimen of Mr. Collier’s 
work. He sails along smoothly for a time, but ever and anon 
blurts out something that makes you suspect that he has not got 
to the root of the matter. The most curious chapter is that 
entitled “The Chastity of Flowers.” It is an attempt to show 
that Shakespeare divined what he could not know (since the dis- 
covery was not made till seventy years after his death)—viz. that 
in the vegetable as in the animal world there are two sexes. Mr. 
Collier relies on a couple of passages, “Pale primroses that die 
unmarried,” and Titania’s beautiful speech :— 


The moon methinks looks with a watery eye : 
And when she weeps, weeps every little flower, 
Lamenting some enforced chastity. 


Is there anything here that a poet could not have fancied without 
any such “intelligent anticipation” of science as he is credited 
with? Mr. Collier's argument is ingenious, but it is too much 
laboured to be convincing. In course of it he makes the state- 
ment that in plant-bearing flowers containing both sexes in one 
blossom, there is a subtle contrivance of nature in favour of cross- 
breeding preventing in-and-in breeding. This is giving nature 
too much credit. Many plants, of which two are wheatand barley, 
have deteriorated just because there is no natural arrangement 
for crossing them. They have bred in-and-in for ages, anything 
else is physically impossible. 


“Rural Life: its Humour and Pathos.” 
London: John Long. 6s. 


By Caroline Geary. 


It would be unkind to label Mrs. Geary’s book “chestnuts ” an 
pass on, yet it must be admitted that she has helped herself 
liberally to the humour and pathos that eke out the frugal news- 
paper column. “I never see you at church,” a clergyman remarked 
regretfully to a young labourer in his parish. “ No yer doant, that’s 
true enough,” replied the culprit unabashed ; adding, with an air 
of proud rectitude, “ but you needn’t be ’urt in yer feelins like, for 
I doant take my custom nowhere else.” If this comes fresh and 
stimulating to the reader he may be heartily recommended to 
purchase “ Rural Life ;” if not, he may find it irritating. As Mrs, 
Geary can both observe and describe well herself, it is a pity that 
she did not choose the narrow and difficult literary path, 
austerely reject “readable” padding and paint her Hertfordshire 
lanes and Hertfordshire rustics only as she has seen them. 


HUMOUR AND TRUTH 


“ The Path of a Star.” By Mrs. Everard Cotes (Sara Jeanette 
Duncan). London: Methuen. 6s, 


THE characteristic which mostly strikes the careful reader in Mrs. 
Cotes’ latest story isits amazing cleverness. Situations are described, 
persons portrayed, and incidents narrated with a zest which comes 
of the pure delight of doing these things. But when the dazzling 
effect of ingenious phrase and super-refined dialogue has abated, 
there stands out a design in the story which goes far to give 
reality to observations and allusions which might otherwise seem 
mere jingling of words. 

For the story itself, you have presented to you an actress, 
young and beautiful, whose mind is a very Zolian harp to all 
life’s influences. She is the chief attraction of a travelling theatrical 
company, of which the wanderings appear to have embraced the 
universal globe. The story finds the troupe in Calcutta. Then 
there is a young woman, captain in the Salvation Army, who 
came out in the same steamer as the actress. Next, a well-placed 
young lady in society. Amid these stands a young stockbroker. 
He has a previous acquaintance with Hilda, the actress, to whose 
subtleties of mind and emotion, however, his capacities do not 
quite reach. Secretly enamoured of him is the Society young 
lady, who, with the best intentions in the world, falls yet further 
below a comprehension of Hilda’s rarefactions. Finally, there is 
an Oxford man, once athlete, now a “Clarke-brother,” self- 
dedicated to the salvation of souls, yet behind his austerity a 
healthy-minded mortal. The stockbroker, attracted by the beauty 
of the Salvation-girl, weans her from what all jucge to be a weak- 
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minded addiction to the familiar ways of the Army, and sends her 
to England for a year to be restored to a fit frame for marrying 
him. Meanwhile the actress devoted to her art, and the priest to 
his vocation, find common grounds of sympathetic intelligence. 
The Salvation-girl on her return voyage to India to be married 
falls anew under the Army influence in the person of an official of 
it on board, casts her jewels and finery overboard, and marries 
into the Army finally. The actress and the “ Clarke-brother”— 
but, we will not tell how that affinity works out ; let the book be 
read for it. Beneath the contrast set up by the Salvation-girl, of 
little intellect or volition, reverting to fidelity in er religious 
leanings, as against the deeper and more varied intelligences of the 
“‘ Clarke-brother” and Hilda, lies the artistic scheme of the book 
already referred to ; and it is well and finely set forth. 

This is the more remarkable in our eyes because it seems to 
be accomplished in spite of a style of conversation which we do 
not believe any set of human beings could sustain for any length 
of time without thinking each other fools. Many of the author's 
descriptions go quite beyond our power of comprehension ; as, for 
instance, “ Oh, yes,” she said ; “and an instinct sheathed itself in 
her face.” We do not comment further on this kind of thing, of 
which there is much, because it is far more than counterbalanced 
by wit like the following : “ Dear old public! It does its best for 
us, doesn’t it? One loves it, you know, as sailors love the sea, 
never believing in its treachery in the end.” And again: “The 
successful London actress, my dear—what existence has she? A 
straight flight across the Atlantic in a record-breaker, so many 
nights in New York, so many in Chicago, so many ina Pullman 
car, and the net result in every newspaper—an existence of pure 
artificiality infested by reporters. It’s like living in the shell of 
your personality. It’s the house for ever on your back. At the 
last you are buried in it, smirking in your coffin with a half-open 
eye on the floral offerings.” 

The touch of cynicism apparent here prevails through the 
whole story; the very artistic scheme has a smack of it; but the 
setting forth of the motives and actions of the actress in relation 
to the priestly “ Clarke-brother” has a truth and an insight about 
it which make the book memorable and worthy of a close and 
leisurely perusal. “The great end of nature,” says Hilda the 
actress to Arnold the saint, “reasonable beings in their normal 
state would never lend themselves to, so she invents these tempo- 
rary insanities. And therein is nature cruel, for they might just as 
well be permanent.” Of some previous “temporary insanities” of 
her own she says, in view of her feelings towards the priest: 
“They are useful, these foolish episodes. They explain to one 
the difference.” Surely this has never been better put ; it is com- 
pact of humour and truth. There are many such good things in 
the book ; and if the author seems to us wilfully enigmatic at 
times, that is perhaps but an accident of her bright and varied 

ntelligence. 


OLD AND NEW 


“One Year.” By Dorothea Gerard. Edinburgh and London : 
Blackwood. 6s. 


This is a well-written tale, possessing an interesting theme, 
most attractively developed. The author is needlessly long, per- 
haps, in getting under way. That is almost the only fault we 
have to find, and all novel-readers know how common it is. 
Perhaps they do not know so well how difficult it is to avoid. The 
persons of the story are Polish ; but they are not the Poles of 
Parisian fiction at all. Their nationality gives piquancy to some 
traits and scenes not possible in a story of English life, and the 
whole atmosphere of the tale is idyllic. Jadwiga, the high-strung, 
passionate girl, is a beautiful study ; but her melancholy end by 
suicide appears to us unnecessary, from considerations of both 
art and probability. Nevertheless, we highly recommend the 
book to all who like a good story, well presented. 


“The Mandate.” By T. Barron Russel. London: John Lane. 6s. 


A man, a woman, and ¢ertium guid, with the usual complica- 
tions, are the chief characters round which the material of “ The 
Mandate” is woven. The man, Henry St. Kelvin, a prosperous 
“ financial writer,” is an irredeemable cad, with a passion for what 
he calls “hypnosis” and a strong tendency towards incessant 
tippling. For Paula, his wife, in spite of her beauty and the 
frequently emphasised fact that she is “a splendidly passionate 
creature,” it is difficult to feel the sympathy which the author 
evidently expects to excite on her behalf. She married her odious 
little husband “ for a home,” and of course falls in love with éer¢ium 
guid when he appears in the person of Horace Massie, “a man 
of letters” of some standing. Massie successfully hypnotises 
St. Kelvin on several occasions. Upon this power of his—always 
exerted by the express wish of the “subject”—the whole story 
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hinges, and it would be unfair to divulge a plot which is thoroughly 
worked out and full of interest, whatever be our opinion as to its 
possibility. The introduction of the unfortunate girl Alice Vane 
seems irrelevant, and lacks point. Since Mr. Hichen’s “ Lady of 
the Feathers” no novel dealing with “life” is deemed complete 
without some such character, and every fresh creation on similar 
lines only leads to comparisons which are seldom favourable to 
the latest comer. The most striking portion of the book is that 
dealing with Massie’s insomnia—the gnawing remorse which not 
even happiness can deaden, the gradual deterioration of a clear 
and powerful brain. The reader is possessed by the inevitability 
of it all. Mr. Barron Russel writes with considerable force ; but 
we would commend to his notice Lewis Carroll’s advice to the 
budding poet :-— 
“ Such epithets, like pepper, 

Give zest to what you write ; 

And, if you strew them sparely, 

They whet the appetite ; 

But if you lay them on too thick, 

You spoil the matter quite.” 


“Even If.” By J. Morgan-de-Groot. Edinburgh and London : 
Blackwood. 6s. 


This sequel to “A Lotus Flower” possesses, in our judgment, 
all the defects which we found in that novel. It is wordy beyond 
measure. The emotions described and analysed at great length 
are insignificant, and lead to nothing of consequence. “ Karina 
hastened to add an extra touch to the coiffure, then buttoned her 
mistress’s long gloves. This having been done with the utmost 
care, and in fear and trembling lest some button should come off, 
she took up Hilda’s wrap and followed her in order to settle her 
in the carriage.” With particularities of this trivial nature the 
book is spun out inordinately, yet with the most earnest conviction 
on the authors part that it is all mighty fine. Stevenson 
anathematised “Roland and the scraper,” but what when it is 
nearly all “scraper,” and no “ Roland” worth speaking of? 


“ Genius Loci.” By Vernon Lee. London: Grant Richards. 5s. 


Though slighter perhaps than most of the writer’s former work, 
this book is one to be read and remembered with the deepest 
enjoyment. There is a fragrance, an atmosphere, about the 
writing of Vernon Lee that haunts one. In reading some of these 
“notes on places” one feels the very sunlight, the shimmering 
heat ; one does not read of the place, one is there. Though so 
beautiful in every way the book is too elusive in its intangible 
charm to lend itself to criticism. This writer’s former work on 
art, on life, is much more definite, but scarcely more charming 
than are the contents of this little volume. Perhaps it is because 
the writer is so peculiarly conscious of places as personalities, one 
realises in her descriptions where she is most in sympathy. There 
is a warmth, almost a tender note, in her treatment of France and 
Italy—not so apparent in her word pictures, however interesting, 
of the quainter old-world German cities. She has a peculiar 
intuitive insight with the inner life, historic significance, colour, and 
perfume, the joy and sorrow of aspect, that is the very soul of 
places, and makes us see and know them as no description, however 
graphic, could do. Perhaps the aptest summary of this entirely 
delightful little book might be found in her own words, “Th 
genius of places lurks there ; or more strictly, Ae zs z¢.” 
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Liebig Company’s Extract. 


There are many Liebig’s Extracts, but ONLY one kind is 
manufactured by the Liebig Company—the kind signed 
J. v. Liebig in blue—the only kind certified by Justus von 
Liebig and his successors—the kind largely advertised. To 
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THREE INVALUABLES 


Debrett’s House of Commons and the Judicial Bench.”  Illus- 
trated with 800 Armorial Engravings. London: Dean & Son. 
7s. 6d. 

Dod’s Parliamentary Companion.” London : Whittaker. 45. 6d. 
The Liberal Magazine: a Periodical for the use of Liberal 
Speakers and Canvassers.” Vol. VII. London: The Liberal 
Publication Department. 5s. 


PARLIAMENT met on Tuesday of last week and already we have 
he faithful “ Debrett” for the new session. He is now in his 
irty-fourth year, and so accustemed has every Parliamentarian 
rown to his guidance, that we dare not contemplate the situation 
hat would be created bya lapse from his accustomed promptitude 
nd exactness. Happily, as we glance through the 1900 issue, we 
ind all well ; “ Debrett” is as indispensable as ever he was. Lord 
orthcote, the New Year’s baron, even finds a place among his 
peers. With advancing years “ Debrett” does, it is true, grow a 
rifle severe, but not without cause. Thus M.P.’s, Judges, Vice- 
Admirals of the Coast, and Sheriffs of Scotland, in general, are 
arned in the preface that some of them had the audacity to 
urnish “ Arms of Assumption prepared from Bookplates or Seals.” 
Note the sequel—and particularly note the delicate wrapping of 
he wolf’s paw :—“ In future it is only desired to insert such as 
ay be proved to be of official heraldic authority.” 

“Dod” is another old, though of course smaller, Parliamentary 
riend. Sixty-eight summers has he seen, and, though death 
obbed us on the very eve of publication of the late editor, Mr 
J. W. Gibbs, “ Dod” for 1900 fulfils the expectations which long 
and tried service to the State encourage. It is a melancholy duty 
to record the extinction of the baronies of Penzance and Truro 
during the past year. Penzance was a one-life barony, for the late 
judge of the Arches Court was the first and last baron. Baron 
Truro was of the same family of Wilde and was the third baron,a 
descendant of the Sir Thomas Wilde who was Lord Chancellor 
for two years in the ’fifties. 

“The Liberal Magazine” is less a magazine than the official 
political record of the Liberal party for the year 1899, and who 
that is a politician at all can fail to be interested in its tale of hope 
deferred? Mr. Augustine Birrell is its editor, or at least the 
chairman of the department that publishes it, and of “ birrelling ” 
you will find a sprinkling here and there. Thus in the notes for 
February 1899 we read :—‘ We are beginning to see daylight. 
Like Dogberry we have had losses ; one after another our leaders 
have retired to their tents, not because we have deserted them, or 
they have any quarrel with us, but for reasons to which, in the 
language of Herodotus, ‘it is not lawful’ to refer. But now,so we 
believe, we know the worst.” Mr. Birrell is a bold and sanguine 
man. Later on he confides in us to this further extent :—* When 
William the Conqueror was invited by his children to divide his 
French possessions among them, he replied that he should not 
undress until he went to bed.” The Liberal party has not gone 
to bed—happily for the country—but it is not for want of a most 
indecorous throwing away of clothes. ‘Turning to the notes for 
January 1900 we are plunged right into the South African medley. 
Wise man that he is, Mr. Birrell contents himself with setting out 
“the assertions and counter-assertions now freely made by good 
Liberals who find themselves at variance in this matter,” and 
leaves “ Justice” stranded in mid-air between the “endless jar” 
of “Right and Wrong.” The sins of Mr. Chamberlain seem to 
provide the only ground upon which we are led to believe that 
Liberals meet. But Mr. Birrell and his colleagues of the Liberal 
Publication Department provide other material of a less polemical 
kind. The digests of speeches and of Government Blue-books 
and returns are admirably done, and the diary of the year, month 
by month, is excellent. It is refreshing to find a political organi- 
sation so keenly alive to the real needs of the political speaker and 
writer. 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


THE Zangwills will be pleayed to hear that, in the view of 
the Philadelphia North American, “they all live together in a 
modest brick house in a suburb of London, called Kilbourn, near 
Hampstead Heath.” Also that “Zangwill’s manner of life is 
frugal. He eats simple food and uses wine judiciously.” Further, 
that “men and women stop him [Zangwill] to say : ‘ You don’t 
know me, but I’ve just read,’ &c. He listens patiently to these 
laborious compliments, though a sly gleam in his big black eyes 
betrays his humorous perception of the speakers’ folly. It was 
observable that the brightest and handsomest women are surest of 
an audience with him. His taste is excellent.” Well, well, well! 
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Brevity would seem to be the soul of war poetry as well as of 
other things. In No. 2 of the Sphere Mr. Austin Dobson con- 
tributes eight lines of verse which appear to us to be as good as 
anything metrical hitherto called forth by our present trouble. We 
take the liberty of quoting them :— 


“© undistinguished Dead ! 
Whom the bent covers, or the rock-strewn steep 
Shows to the stars, for you 1 mourn—I weep, 
O undistinguished Dead ! 


None knows your name. 
Blackened and blurred in the wild battle’s brunt, 
Hotly you fell, with all your wounds in front— 
This is your fame !” 


The poem is accompanied bya spirited symbolic drawing from 
the pencil of Mr. A. S. Hartrick. The Shere, by the way, im- 
proves on acquaintance. Notable as was the first issue, the 
second is even better. Mr. Shorter has succeeded in giving us the 
biggest, brightest, and best illustrated journal sixpence can buy. 


The late Mr. Blackmore indulged some curious antipathies. 
He did not like what he was wont to call the “ Kelmscott Star of 
Bedlam style of a book.” Writing of him in the Bookman, Mr. 
Elkin Mathews says :— 


When, in his characteristic way, he railed against the 
Japanese, willow-pattern, dado, linoleum, Lincrusta-Walton 
style of illustration, declaring that he liked a tree to be a tree 
and “ not a broken gridiron, and a man to stand as the sons of 
Adam do, and not with his heels together like a knave of 
clubs,” &c., I referred to the grand books Mr. Morris was 
giving the world as an excuse for what I was doing ; he at 
once replied, “I care not what Mr. William Morris does, for 
I think his books are as hideous as his wall-papers.” 


Alas, poor Morris ! 


After a year or more of contemplation, Mr. William Watson 
has broken silence with a parable embodying his opinion “ both of 
the war itself and of the dispute which led up to it.” Here is Mr. 
Watson’s effort :— 


A certain man, quitting his own house, went to lodge im 
the house of another, and there demanded to have voice and 
authority in the ordering of the whole household. 

And the other said, “ No. You are free to remain or to 
depart, but this is my house, and I will suffer in it no second 
master outmastering me.” 

So the lodger called unto his brave and gallant kinsmen to 
bludgeon the householder into submission. 


Sneers at the bravery and gallantry of the useful British public 
might, one would think, have been left to less poetic hands. But 
that is neither here nor there. Let us venture on a parable for 
Mr. Watson and those who think with him :— 


A. had an empty shop. B. had money. A. said to B.: 
“ This is a lovely shop. Come into it with your money and 
we will do a roaring trade together.” B. took A. at his word, 
and together they did a roaring trade. A. waxed fat out of 
the proceeds. B. waxed fat out of the proceeds. But B.’s 
fatness annoyed A. “ After all,” said A., “it is my shop. B. 
is a base slave. I will make his life unliveable. He shall 
pay all the taxes. He shall crawl before me, and I will sit on 
him daily.” B., having a soul in his body, objected and pro- 
tested, and expressed himself determined to hold his own. So 
that A. was driven to a fury and repaired hastily to B.’s private 
house and burst open the door and broke all the furniture. 

And B. said: “ Now, we must fight for it !” 


Journalism is rapidly becoming a matter of ha’pence. Like the 
poor, the ha’penny J/az/, the ha’penny Herald, and the ha’penny 
Leader are always with us. On the morning ’bus and the matutinal 
Underground, these journals flourish in a manner calculated to 
make several largest penny circulations rub astonished eyes. And 
for the busy man, who wants sheer news and a blind lead in 
Imperial politics, what could be finer—or cheaper? This week 
the Morning Leader brings itself into line with your best kind of 
ha’porth. It boasts a bigger, fuller page, a bigger, brighter, ampler 
show of news, and a staff of contributors which includes Mr. Willian» 
Archer, Mr. Charles Williams, Mr. Frank Bullen, Mr. Massing- 
ham, and Mr. F. G. Aflalo. Also it has secured the services of a 
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gentleman who can round off a leading article about Mr. 
Chamberlain with :— 
“ Pudet haec opprobria nobis 
Et dici potuisse, et non potuisse refelli.” 


Yet the price remains one halfpenny. 


Rumour has whispered these months back of a new ha’penny 
morning newspaper to be owned and run by the Pearson firm. 
Rumour sometimes knows what she is about. The new paper of her 
whispers is to appear in a few weeks’ time. It will be called the 
Daily Express ; its price will be a ha’penny ; and it will be owned 
by Mr. C. Arthur Pearson, and not by Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson, 
Limited. The Datly Express offices are at 17 Tudor Street. Mr. 
Pearson makes no announcement as to programme or staff. Will 
he be his own programme and editor like Mr, Harmsworth, or 
will he call on Mr. T. P. O’Connor or Mr. Massingham? Man- 
chester, also, is being given two new ha’penny journals this spring. 


Mudie’s Catalogue for 1900 exhibits some important modifica- 
tions. Whilst retaining the familiar alphabetical arrangement of 
subjects and authors, the compilers have this year introduced 
comprehensive alphabetical lists under the main subject headings : 
such, for example, as Poetry, Theology, Sociology, History, Travel, 
Art, Sport, &c. This will certainly facilitate the finding of works 
required for perusal. It also brings out, in a manner full and evident 
at a glance, how wide and extensive are the resources of the 
Library. Indeed, as it now stands, the Catalogue forms a sort of 
handy guide to the best books in all departments of literature. 


A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


Biography, History, Travel 


‘*H.R.H. Princess MARY ADELAIDE, DuCHEsS OF TECK,” by AZxloch 
Cooke, B.A. A memoir based on the Duchess’s private diaries and 


letters Interesting from cover to cover, and not without historical 
value. Each of the two volumes is embellished with fine portraits and 
views. (Murray. Pp. 424 and 426. 32s.) 


“‘The History of the Life of Thomas Ellwood,” edited by C. G. 
Crump. An account of Quaker Ellwood’s birth, education, &c., with 
‘‘ divers observations on his life and manners when a youth ; and how he 
came to be convinced of the truth; with his many sufferings and services 
for the same . . . written by his own hand.” Ellwood was that pupil 
and friend of Milton who said to him ‘‘Thou hast said much here of 
‘Paradise Lost,’ but what hast thou to say of ‘ Paradise Found’?” Mr. 
Crump contributes an excellent introduction. (Methuen. Pp. 224. 6s.) 

‘‘John Ruskin,” by AZ, W. Spielmann: ‘* This little book is in- 
tended to present a brief outline—an impression merely —of the life and 
opinions of the ‘Sage of Coniston,’ together with some account of his 
personality.” Mr. Spielmann is too modest. He gives us a really able 
summary, well written, beautifully illustrated. (Cassell. Pp. 208. 55.) 

“*Carlo Crivelli,” by G. AZ‘NMeil Rushforth, M.A.: ‘* An attempt to 
put together all that is known about Crivelli and his works.” The 
illustrations include photo-engravings of several pictures never before 
reproduced. (Bell. Pp. 122. 55.) 

‘* Napoleon’s Mother,” by Clara 7schud?, authorised translation from 
the Norwegian by Z. M4. Cope. <A study of the life and character of 
Maria Letitia Ramolino, and in every way as entertaining as the same 
author’s ‘* Marie Antoinette” and *‘ Eugéne.” The translation is very 
good. (Swan Sonnenschein. Pp. 304. 7s. 6d.) 

** How England Saved Europe,” by W. H. Fitchett, B.A. Vol. III. 
of Mr. Fitchett’s story of the Great War (1793-1815). Covers the period 
of Wellington’s Peninsular campaign, the great figures of course being 
Wellington himself and Napoleon. The issue of the volume at the present 
moment is timely. (Smith, Elder. Pp. 416. 6s.) 

‘« Marie Antoinette and the Diamond Necklace,” by / de Albini. A 
new view of the famous ‘‘ Affaire du Collier.” Amd: alteram partem 
quotes M. de Albini on his title-page, and he certainly makes out a good 
case for the Countess De la Motte. (Swan Sonnenschein. Pp. 204. 5s.) 

‘* War with the Boers: an Account of the Past and Present Troubles 
with the South African Republics.” A handsome illustrated volume in 
which A/r. Harold Brown tells picturesquely a tale of absorbing interest 
just now. This is Vol. I., and brings us down to October 1899, the 
date of the ultimatum. A useful appendix consists of the text of the Con- 
ventions of 1881 and 1884. The illustrations are excellent, and the 
binding is of khaki. (Virtue & Co. Pp. 248. 10s. 6¢. per vol.) 

‘Notes on Sport and Travel,” by George Henry Kingsley, M.D., 
with a Memoir by his daughter, A/ary H. Kingsley. The memoir throws 
much new light on the Kingsley family, Charles, of course, included, while 
the ** Notes ” have a quality of entertainment which will make them wel- 
to all true sportsmen and lovers of Nature. (Macmillan, Pp. 544. 

Ss. 6d.) 

‘Southern Arabia,” by Zheodore Bent, F.R.G.S., and Mrs. Theodore 

Bent. A graphic account of the authors’ journeyings in a little known 


region, with a portrait of the late Mr. Bent, maps, and illustrations, 
Pp. 455: 


(Smith, Elder, 18s.) 
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Verse, Belles Lettres, &c. 


‘©The Sunken Bell,” by Gerhart Hauptmann, freely rendered into 
English verse by Charles Henry Meltzer. A fine rendering of a fine play. 
Here is the pretty opening passage :— 


Rautendelein : 
** Thou buzzing, golden wight—whence com’st thou here ? 

Thou sipper of sweets, thou little wax-maker ! 
Nay! Tease me not, thou sun-born good-for-naught ! 
Dost hear? . . . Begone! .. . ’Tis time I combed my hair 
With Granny’s golden comb. Should I delay, 
She’ll scold me when she comes. Begone, I say ! 
What?.. . Loit’ring still? . . . Away—away with thee ! 
Am I arose bush? . . . Are my lips a rose?” 


Clearly Herr Hauptmann is fortunate in his translator. 
Pp. 125. 45.) 
‘* A Few Short Poems,” by 42 Oxford Man :— 


(Heinemann : 


‘* Oh! noble moon, that rul’st the heav’n at night 
And flood’st the world with sheen of silver light, 
Thou art so bright ; so chaste ; so regal fair ; 
That I could wish to rise to thee, and there, 
Encircled with the love of thy chaste breast, 

I'd live within thy court in perfect rest.” 


Quite so! But have we not heard it all before? (Burleigh. Pp. 39. 15.} 

‘* Wagers of Battle: 1854-89,” by Franklin Lushington and Henry 
Lushington. A book of war poetry, written for the most part during the 
days of the Crimea, and therefore refreshingly free from the ever-echoing 


Rudyard. All the verses have fire and feeling about them. (Macmillan. 
Pp. §§. 15.) 
‘*The Romantic Triumph,” by 7. S. Osmond, M.A. Vol. XI. of 


‘* Periods of European Literature.” Deals with Romanticism as repre- 
sented by Scott, Arnold, Ruskin, Lamartine, Béranger, Goethe, Fouqué, 
Schlegel, Foscolo, and their ‘‘undergrowths.” The chapters on the 
English and French schools are particularly good. (Blackwood. Pp. 
408. 55.) 

‘*A Digit of the Moon.” The sixteenth part of ‘ Sansard-sdgara- 
manthanam,” translated from the original MS. by /. W. Bain. A bundle 
of twenty Hindoo legends, making together a very pretty love story. 
Mr. Bain has done his work admirably. (James Parker. Pp. 122.) 

‘*America To-day,” by William Archer. Impressions of American 
life and manners, reprinted, with additions, from the Pall Mall Gazette 
and the Pall Mall Magazine. An entertaining, gossipy, and pertinent 
book. (Heinemann. Pp. 216.) 

‘Malay Magic,” by Walter William Skeat. ‘Briefly, the purpose 
of the author has been to collect into a Book of Malay Yolklore all that 
seemed to him most typical of the subject.” One of the most fascinating 
volumes we have come across for a long time. (Macmillan. Pp. 
685. 215.) 

‘*Carlyon Sahib,” by Gi/dert Murray. The author hopes that those 
of his critics and friends who adopted a high patriotic tone against 
‘* Carlyon Sahib,” when produced by Mrs. Patrick Campbell in June last, 
‘¢ will upon reflection be inclined to agree that their imperial sensitiveness 
was a little overstrained.” The play reads well, and our own ‘‘ imperia} 
sensitiveness”’ is not hurt. (Heinemann. Pp. 156. 1s. 6d.) 

‘* The Voice of One,” by James H. Cousins. The author has some- 
thing of the vision and the faculty, and he writes sanely and thoughtfully. 
(Fisher Unwin. Pp. 80. 2s.) 


Fiction 


“In Old New York,” by Wilson Barrett and Elwyn Barron. A 
romance founded on the play of the same name. There is a very smart 
plot, some clever character-drawing, and no little humour. (Macqueen. 
Pp. 410. 6s.) 

‘‘ The Heart of the Dancer,” by Percy White. <A capital story in Mr. 
White’s best vein. On the last page one Ronald Dodd remarks: ‘I 
have left off dealing in allegories, and a world of orange-blossom is open- 
ing before me.” (Hutchinson. Pp. 354. 6s.) 


New Editions and Reprints 


Messrs. Macmillan & Co. send us ‘‘ Le Morte Darthur: Sir Thomas. 
Malory’s Book of King Arthur and of his Noble Knights of the Round 
Table,” in 2 vols., which they have just added to their admirable 
‘* Library of English Classics.” Each volume is furnished with a capital 
glossary and an index. Altogether an ideal edition. (Macmillan. Pp. 
439 and §31. 35. 6d. per vol.) 

Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. have issued a second edition of the 
late Mr. Ulick Ralph Burke’s ** History of Spain,” with additional notes- 
and an introduction by Mr. Martin A. S. Hume. The work is unques- 
tionably the best history of early Spain extant. 

From Messrs. Greening we receive a reprint of Beckford’s ‘* Vathek,” 
edited with an introduction by Justin Hannaford. In the way of Eastern 
romances written by Occidentals, ‘* Vathek ” has always stood easily first. 
The present edition is handsomely got up, and contains several well- 
executed illustrations, 
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THE BUGLE 


I CAN hear it in the darkness, I can hear it in the light, 
When the air is stormy wild or stricken still ; 
And I hear it in its fulness when the north wind cleaves the 
night— 
The Bugle sounding up at Maryhill. 


When I heard the Bugle play in the peace of yesterday, 
I never felt life’s thread of sorrow thrill ; 

’Twas but music to my ears, made familiar by the years— 
The Bugle sounding up at Maryhill. 


But I hear the Bugle nowadays, and oh ! the call strikes deep, 
However it may reach me, soft or shrill, 

And I wonder if it’s making any lonely woman weep— 
The Bugle sounding up at Maryhill. 


For the shells are ripe to burst, and the blades are keen with 
thirst, 
And the guns’ black mouths prepare to spit and kill, 
And the lads grow very dear, when I sit alone and hear 
The Bugle sounding up at Maryhill. 
From *' Songs of the Hour.” By J. J. Bell. Glasgow: The 
Pictorial Publishing Company (Limited). 


Scots 


HOME LETTERS FROM OVER-SEAS 


IN THE THICK OF COLENSO 


Chieveley Camp : December 31. 

AN officer writes :—We could just see the Boer position in front, 
which was within range of our big guns, while we were out of 
range of theirs, and so we commenced the battle by opening fire 
with the big guns and following with the field artillery. We stood 
close to the naval guns with the West Surrey and Devon regi- 
ments, just in front of the West Yorks. It was a fine sight—the 
sun rising on our right and the guns crashing away; and we 
could see our lyddite shells bursting splendidly along their 
trenches, only unfortunately the Boers were not there, but in bomb- 
proof shelters in the rear, as we found to our cost when the 
infantry advanced. Presently in the midst of our bursting shells 
there came flashes of light all along the hills and from among the 
trees. These were the Boer guns firing on our artillery, and we 
could see their shells, some bursting in front, some hitting the 
ground and making a cloud of dust. It was a succession of bangs 
and crashes from the first. Then the order was given for General 
Hart to move off and attack the enemy’s right. We stood where 
we were, waiting our turn, and could see the brigade advancing 
line after line of infantry extended, about six yards between each 
man. Suddenly from the Boer trenches there came a continuous 
roar and crackle of musketry, but still our artillery pounded away. 
One of the enemy’s trenches was literally ablaze with bursting 
shells and their own artillery fire, and soon that particular trench 
was knocked to pieces by our guns, but from their other positions the 
fire was as hot as ever, and as we got the order to advance to the 
frontal attack our guns stopped. Extended line after extended 
line made its way down to the open ground to the river ; we had a 
certain number of shells over and amongst us as we advanced, but 
they did not do much harm. One of our batteries, however, on the 
right was practically wiped out by the enemy’s continued gun fire, 
and we could see men and horses knocked out of time as we went 
along. Presently we became aware of a noise like the buzzing 
of bees, and little puffs of dust were kicked up at our feet, and men 
from the front were being brought back on stretchers. Then we 
found that the lines in front of us had all halted and were lying 
down under ant-heaps or any cover they could get, and were 
firing away whenever a Boer could be seen. I had a few bu'lets 
pretty close at one time. I lay down beside a small ant-heap and 
two shots hit the heap and others pattered alongside, and I kept 
on hearing them buzzing and singing past me. It was very hot 
and trying work. One had too much to think of to feel nervovs. 
Yet I found that one instinctively ducked one’s head at first as a 
bullet sang past. It was unpleasant to hear a shell come shriek- 
ing up, but the relief was proportionate when you saw it burst 
somewhere away from you. Once when I heard one of the Boer 
shells coming for us, and saw it pass us and burst among a lot of 
men on the hill on our left, I laughed outright at the way in 
which they scattered right and left. I don’t suppose they found it 
any more amusing than we did when the shells happened to drop 
in our line. If you area long way from the guns you can hear 
the shell coming before it reaches you, as it is then dropping, and 
I suppose its rate of speed is considerably less than the rate at which 
sound trave's. 
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WELCOMING ‘‘ TOMMY” 
Pictermaritzburg, 
DEAR ——,—I forget if I told you of an event that excited us 


all just before Christmas. We wished to welcome “ Tommy ” ; that 
is to say, the Welsh regiment stationed here at present, a detach- 
ment of sailors from H.M.S. Fear/ess now in the Bay, a detach- 
ment of the Army Service Corps—or an Ambulance Corps, I 
forget which—and some of the Uitenhaga Volunteers : in all about 
1,100 men. We, the people of Port Elizabeth, decided to give 
them a Christmas dinner ; and a splendid success it was. Imagine 
a huge building which will seat 2,000 at least, hung with flags, 
huge barrels of beer at each of the four corners of the room 
decorated with flowers and candles, the tables loaded with “ grub ” 
of the most varied sort and of the best (all prepared by the ladies 
of Port Elizabeth, mind you ; no wholesale catering), You should 
have seen the meat and drink ; you should have heard the cheers ! 
The effect of that big body of lusty British soldiers and sailors 
singing in unison backed up by the full organ was indescribable. 
“God save the Queen” brought tears to my eyes, for who could 
help asking oneself how many of these brave fellows would see 
home again? As they filed out we caught snatches of dear old 
English songs, the sailors dancing jigs and hornpipes as they 
went along. It seemed a little bit incongruous to play “ Old King 
Cole” on the organ as I did. It was an evening of terrific heat, 
and here was music calling up memories of Christmas at home, 
roaring fires, snow-covered land, and English beef and beer. (How 
we out here make our mouths water by thoughts of “ old-fashioned 
English beer” !) All the time perspiration was pouring down 
one’s face, and the heat was so great as to make one stick to the 
organ stool. 

War news is fearfully scarce, and what we do hear is not 
reliable. In fact, we only expect to get reliable news from the 
English papers three weeks after the event. 


t ¢ 


PUBLIC FEELING IN RUSSIA 


St. Petersburg: January 20, 1900, 


My DEAR y—I believe I am getting on with my Russian, 
though it is slow work. The little I can say intelligibly, I am told, 
I pronounce with a very good accent. I think I have caught 
most of their mannerisms, and that amuses and flatters them at 
the same time. 

The Russians appear to have a very healthy and honest 
contempt for the Germans in spite of all their blandishments. The 
school children have a rhyme which characterises the sons of the 
Fatherland in the following genteel and brotherly manner: “Ob, 
German, crucified upon a sausage and nailed thereto with little 
sausages.” There are a lot of little German boys and girls in the 
gymnasiums here, and a blush of outraged dignity rises to their 
cheeks when they are addressed in the above fashion by their 
diminutive Slav companions. The peasants on the other hand 
descend to a slightly lower level of anathematising, and when they 
are asked “ Who was it?” their answer invariably is “ Ach, der 
Verfluchte”—“ the cursed.” The one word they possess of 
another language is at least expressive, and to my mind significant. 
As they say, the Germans come here, make their pile out of the 
country, leave it and abuse it when they are well out of Russia’s 
reach 

Many Anglophile Russians are very sore about the war, and 
though the majority were not sorry to see the bumptious and 
finger-poking John Bull sat upon to begin with, their wish for the 
earliest possible cessation of hostilities and bloodshed is directed 
as much by sorrow for the sufferings of the orphans and widows of 
the English soldiers as sympathy with the valiant Boers in their 
strugg'e for existence. 

Mouravief is the veal Czar of Russia, and he is all fora German 
friendly policy. On the other hand, if Germany went to war with 
England now, the sympathies of Russia would be on our side, as 
they consider such a possibility to be taking an unfair advantage 
of our present difficulties. There is a new shed of snow this day, 
the first we have had fora long time. It has been badly needed, 
as the want of it in places means famine, the greater part of the 
traffic being conducted per sleigh. X, 








PLEASE Notr.—TuHE OvTLook should be obtainable at all RAILWAY 
BooKSTALLs and from NEWSAGENTS on SATURDAY MORNING throughout 
London and the Provinces at the same time as the London morning 
papers are available. Readers unable to secure copies will greatly oblige 
by forwarding a postcard to THE MANAGER, THE OUTLOOK, 109 FLERT 
STREET, LonpoN, E.C., naming the bookstall or shop and time of 
application. 
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THE PEAK HILL GOLDFIELD, 
LIMITED. 


An extraordinary general meeting of the Peak Hill Goldfield, Limited, was held 
on Monday last, at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, E.C., for the purpose of 
increasing the capital. Mr. Darlington Simpson (the Chairman of the Company) 
presided. 

The Chairman said: The notice that has been read to you explains that this is an 
extraordinary general meeting with a special object, viz. that of increasing the capital 
of the Company to £302,020 by the creation of 50,090 new shares of £1 each. The 
circular which was sent with that notice explained the object that your board has in 
view in making that increase of capital. In the first place, after very lengthy negotiations 
we have been most fortunate —and I say it unhesitatingly—in securing the outstanding 
nterests set out in the circular in certain leases. Those outstanding interests may 
appear small on the face of them, being five-sixteenths of two six-acre leases, and seven- 
twentieths and one-sixteenth in two other six-acre leases ; but having regard to the 
developments of our Peak Hill property surrounding those leases, we determined that 
they were interests which we should secure as forming part of our valuable properties. 
I need not go into all the difficulties that have obtained for the last three years in 
dealing with those outstanding interests. Suffice it to-day to say that we own the 
leaves in their entirety. (‘‘ Hear, hear,” and applause.) Now, I do not believe that we 
should own them to-day except for what I may describe as a very fortuitous circum- 
stance. On my return to England in October of last year I found that the Chairman 
of the Company which controlled those interests was my friend, Mr. Thomas Russell, the 
Chairman of the Waihi Company and Chairman of the New Zealand Mines Trust, and I 
believe it was a mutual desire between us—that is to say, on my part, on behalf of the 
shareholders in this Company, and on his part on behalf of the shareholders in the New 
Zealand Trust Company -that brought about a satisfactory arrangement. I should 
wish to mention that the Peak Hill properties were no new business to Mr. Thomas 
Rassell ; for Dr. Schiede!, who is the consulting enginzer of the New Zealand Mines 
Trust in Western Australia, had visited those properties about two months before I 
visited them on the first occasion, and reported very favourably ; and when I returned to 
England, and was forming the Peak Hill Company, I was allowed, by the courtesy of 
Mr. Russell, to peruse those reports. The reports embodied a strong recommendation 
that Mr. Russell should acquire the properties, and had it not been for the illness of 
that gentleman at the time, coupled with many of the difficulties that I subsequently 
had to meet with in combining the whole, I do not believe I should to-day be the 
fortunate man representing those mines in this country. Dr. Schiedel wrote to me to 
say that he would have been here to-day but that he has been compelled to proceed to 
the Continent on behalf of his Company's business, and I will read you what he 
writes: ‘* February 2.—My deer Sir,—I had arranged to come to the Peak Hill meet- 
ing on Monday next, but I find now that I have to leave on that day for the Continent 
on my Company's urgent business, and all I can do for the present is to wish that mag- 
nificent property every success.” The words “ magnificent property,” coming from the 
pen of such a qualified gentleman as Dr. Schiedel, I think mean a very great deal. I 
will here give you a few particulars in connection with the working of our property 


since we started it. Since November, 1897, we have issued particulars to the share- 


holders of eighteen separate crushings. Those crushings deal with 15,315 tons, 
giving a yield of 47,278 oz. of smelted gold, being an average of over 3 oz. to 


the ton, (App'ause.) In other words, it is over one ton and a half of gold. I 
think that fully confirms Dr. Schiedel’s remark that it is a magnificent property. 
Hear, hear.) 

Now, in asking you to-day to pass the resolution of which you have had notice I 
wish to describe the terms upon which, in the first place, we have acquired the out- 
standing interests. We are paying 19,000 fully paid-up shares of £1 each, and therefore 
that accounts for the first portion of the 50,000 new shares which we are going to ask you 
tocreate. That will leave 31,000 shares. We do not propose to issue those shares at the 
present time ; but we shall issue them asand when we require further working capital for 
largely increasing the output of our mines, which I think will be gratifying to you all. I 
would like to say with regard to the shares that will remain unissued that it is my own in- 
tention, and the intention of my colleagues, that any of those shares when issued shall, in 
the first instance, be offered fro rata to the shareholders standing upon the register at 
the time of the issue. (Applause.) As I have mentioned to you, this is a meeting with 
a special object, and I therefore do not propose to go into any general discussion as to 
the past working of the Peak Hill, or as to its future. Our new manager will be here 
in the course of a few days, to consult with the board as to the future working of the 
property. Immediately after we have had consultations with him, and the accounts 
have been audited, we shall hold our annual meeting, and I think that will be the proper 
time and place to discuss both the past and the future of our property. At the 
same time, I am sure you will not think there is any desire on the part of the board 
to burke inquiry or to withhold information. I have, however, a letter which 
comes from the new manager, dated November 25, and which coatains a few 
remarks that I think I ought to give you at once. Referring to the water, he 
Says: ‘‘As mentioned in my letter of the 4th inst., I am making alterations 
to enable the supply of water we at present have to run the mill without the 
loss of time we are at present experiencing. I am, in anticipation of having to attend 
you in London, getting plans and estimates drawn up of the alterations necessary to 
bring about the economy I have mentioned in regard to the future working of your 
Property, and you can absolutely rely that, if it is adopted, 6 dwt. to the ton will leave 
& good margin of profit.” (Hear, hear.) Now that, with such valuable mineral as we 
have been treating, I think, speaks for itself. ‘‘ The capacity of the 4o-head which you 
now possess will enable us to deal with something in the neighbourhood of 200 tons 
daily, All these matters are receiving my fullest attention, and I sincerely hope at no 
distant date to have the board's instructions to carry the alterations out to effect this 
great saving. We are now erecting the steam winch from the Patch Well, at the 
Reefer’s new shaft, which is 129 ft. deep. The main level north-west is now connected 
by arise with the winze down from the old workings, and this promises to give us a 
valuable stope, as the point where we have holed through is 85 ft. from the collar of the 
winze. Iam about to put in drives to determine the extent of the body. The ore from 
the winze itself should average upwards of 2 oz. to the ton.” I have read you those 
brief extracts because they deal with three matters of very great importance—viz. water, 
further economical treatment of our ores, and the development of one of the leases on 
the Patch, which is at least a quarter of a mile away (our property is a very large one) 
from where we have been working in the past, showing that we are opening out very 
large and rich ore bodies there. There are gentlemen in the room who have recently 
returned from Peak Hill, and who, I am sure, will be able to give you valuable informa- 


tion if they elect to do so; but it is not my place to call upon them. I will therefore 
simply propose: “‘ That the capital of the Company be increased to £300,000 by the 
creation of 50,000 new shares of £1 each.” (Applause.) 

Mr. Cameron Swan seconded the resolution. 

Mr. R, Walker proposed a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 

The latter, in acknowledging same, stated, as indicating the confidence which the 
country shareholders had in the management, he might mention that there were proxies 
on the table representing £161,000, being three-fifths of the total capital of the Company. 
(Applause. ) 

The proceedings then terminated. 





HORSESHOE (PEAK HILL) GOLDFIELD, 
LIMITED. 


Tue statutory general meeting of the Horseshoe (Peak Hill) Goldfield, Limited, was 
held on Monday last, at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, E.C., Mr. Darlington 
Simpson (the Chairman) presiding. 

The Secretary (Colonel H. Fortescue Chapman) having read the notice convening 
the meeting, 

The Chairman said: The notice conveys to you that this is a statutory meeting held 
under the provisions of the Act which enables the directors to meet the shareholders and 
personally acquaint them as to the formation and establishment of the Company. The 
Company was registered on October 21, 1899, and the prospectus was dated November 4. 
The lists were opened on Tuesday, November 7, and closed’on Thursday, November 9. 
The total number of applicants for shares was 668, the capital being very largely over- 
applied for, and consequently many regrets had to be sent out through applicants being 
cut down. The first allotment took place on November 1o, and shares were allotted to 
641 subscribers out of 668 applicants, to the total number of 90,000 shares. I give you 
that information because I think it is most interesting and important for shareholders to 
know that they are really in a doxa-fide company. Many companies go to allotment, and 
statutory meetings are held, and no information is given as to the number of applicants. 
and allottees. I think you will see from the figures I have given you that practically 
out of 668 subscribers there were only twenty-seven gentlemen who did not receive 
allotments; probably they put in applications and withdrew them—I do not know; at 
any rate, the directors did not cut them out. It may interest you to know that portions 
of the property were taken up by some of the old pioneers of Peak Hill in 1896, and after 
they had sold what is now knowa as the celebrated Patch Peak Hill to me they offered 
me portions of the properties on the Horseshoe, which is some twenty miles distant 
from Peak Hill; but I found that they had very exaggerated ideas in the light of 
the developments which then existed as to values, and some would not sell at all. I 
came to the conclusion that unless and until I could take up the whole property I would 
have nothing to do with it. However, in the spring of last year I paid a visit to this 
district while on a tour over the goldfields with His Excellency the Governor of 
Western Australia and Mr. Schlapp. Now I will read you a cablegram which will 
show you that the property has been finally taken over by the Company. This cable is 
dated December 29, and runs as follows :—‘‘The purchase was completed on Decem- 
ber 23. Horseshoe leases protected from labour to January 15, pending completion of 
arrangements for application for exemption.” On January 12 we received a further 
cablegram, saying : ‘‘ Horseshoe finally registered in Perth.” Since then the surveyor 
has been there, and the ground has been pegged out, an application has been lodged, 
and it has been supported with all the influence that we could get from the district, and 
I think we shall probably obtain that. On December 25 we received the following 
letter: ‘‘I have pinned my faith on the Horseshoe, and if it only gets a fair treatment, 
and turns out what I think, and you float subsidiary companies, then, by heavens, the 
shares will be worth a fortune.” Those extracts, as I say, are not written by a man 
whom we should place in the category of a mining engineer ; but still they are sensible 
remarks, in my opinion. I do not know that there is anything more that I can say 
now, beyond thanking you for listening to me so patiently, and hoping that at an early 
date we may be sending you out monthly reports as to the progress being made. 
(Applause.) If there is any question that any gentleman would like to ask I should be 
most pleased to try and answer it. I might tell you that we shall forthwith apply for 
a settlement on the Stock Exchange in these public subscription shares. 

A vote of thanks was then accorded the Chairman, on the motion of Mr. Crispin, 
seconded by Mr. Bailey, and the proceedings terminated. 





LAKE WAY GOLD FIELDS (1899), 
LIMITED. 


Tue statutory general meeting was held on Monday last at Winchester House. Mr- 
Darlington Simpson, who presided, stated that the value of the property as set out in 
the prospectus had been fully confirmed by Mr. Hall, who had been appointed manager 
at the mine. He (the speaker) returned from West Australia last October. He had had 
the properties under option to himself for some time, and had gained a great deal of 
information about them; and he had felt satisfied that he would experience no difficu'ty 
in forming a company to deal with them, The Company was registered on October 24, 
the prospectus was dated November 4, and the lists were opened on November 7 and 
closed two days later. There were 724 applicants for shares, and the capital was largely 
over-applied for. Shares were allotted to 667 subscribers, the total number issued being 
63,002. The shareholders had paid up in a remarkably prompt manner, and the directors 
were practically in a position that day of having the full working capital for carrying on 
the enterprise with vigour. He believed that the property would immediately enter 
upon a profit-earning basis. ‘They had been very fortunate in being able to appoint an 
able and experienced manager—a very important point, for he regretted to say that in 
West Australia a large number of properties had come to grief through bad manage- 
ment. After reading certain telegrams and extracts from letters from Mr. Hall, the 
Chairman stated that the Company had already entered upon a working stage. They 
could not at present communicate by telegraph with Lake Way, and it took three or 
four days to get a telegram through, but he noted from the local Press that the people 
were urging the Government to provide cable communication. In answer to a question 
he added that a special settlement had not yet been applied for, but it would be imme- 
diately after that meeting. 
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